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To secure these books in ample time 
for use in the second term, we urge 
you to send your orders now for imme- 
diate delivery to 


THE 
MACMILLAN 
COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W. 
Atlanta 


Announcing 


the pu blication, on 





DEMOCRACY 
READERS * * 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN IN THE 
AMERICAN WAY OF LIVING + GRADES 1-6 


Primer: Fourth Reader: 


SCHOOL FRIENDS TOWARD FREEDOM 


First Reader: 


LET'S TAKE TURNS Fifth Reader: 


PIONEERING IN 
DEMOCRACY 


Second Reader: 


ENJOYING OUR LAND 
Sixth Reader: 


THE WAY OF 
DEMOCRACY 


Third Reader: 
YOUR LAND AND MINE 


SPARKLING, ORIGINAL STORIES 


emphasizing in constructive fashion for children (1) the character- 
istics of democracy which belong to our heritage; (2) the growth of 
democracy out of man’s long struggle for freedom; and (3) our 
responsibility for the preservation of the unique qualities of Amer- 
ican life. 








—GRADED PROGRESSIVELY 


from book to book, as to content, concept, and vocabulary. DE- 
MOCRACY READERS provide a planned, unified program, from the 
primer through the sixth reader, prepared with the same controlled 
development as the best basal readers for these grades. 





IN SETTINGS OF LOVELY PICTURES 


drawn especially for these books, and combining with the bright, 
colorful bindings and the appealing typography to produce books 
that are among the most beautiful ever prepared for elementary 
school use. 
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ive Years of Educational 


rOgress 


ERNEST C. BALL 


President, Tennessee Education Association 


S PRESIDENT of the Tennessee 
A Education Association, it is my 
privilege and duty to report to 
you upon the progress of your Associa- 
tion and the educational affairs in this 
state. Six years ago the Tennessee 
Education Association was loosely or- 
ganized with a membership of 5,100 
teachers and school administrators who 
paid $1.00 a year for the privilege of 
attending the organization's annual con- 
vention in Nashville. Though praise- 
worthy in its objectives and conscien- 
tious in its efforts, the organization 
played a comparatively minor part in 
advancing public education in Ten- 
nessee because it represented only a 
small portion of the state's teachers 
and was dominated very largely by the 
State Department of Education. The 
membership of this organization knew 
very little of the problems and condi- 
tions under which the educational pro- 
gram of the state was developing. 
Certainly, it had little voice in the 
development. 

In 1933, the Tennessee Education 
Association was reorganized and in 
1934 a central office was established 
in Nashville and a full-time executive 
secretary-treasurer was employed. Rec- 
ognizing the importance and value of 
publicity and the need of a medium 
through which the teachers might be 
kept informed, the Association author- 
ized the publication of a monthly 
magazine. Since that time the growth 
of this Association has been remark- 
able. The membership has trebled 
and last year we had a membership of 
17,400 or 976/10 per cent of the 
white teachers and school administra- 
tors of the state. Evidence of the 
improvement in the professional con- 
sciousness and enthusiasm among our 
teachers may be seen in the attendance 
at this and the other sectional meet- 
ings which have been held throughout 
the state this fall. It is estimated that 
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15,000 teachers have attended the 
annual conventions of the Middle, East, 
West, and Southeast Educational Asso- 
ciations this fall, and over 10,000 
teachers will attend the State Con- 
vention in March. These meetings not 
only give us an opportunity to discuss 
mutual problems with other teachers of 
our section and state, but they also 
bring to us the best speakers of the 
nation representing practically all fields 
of public and professional interest. 

Our official publication, THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER, is generally regard- 
ed as one of the best magazines of its 
type in the nation and each month con- 
tains a variety of articles of interest and 
value to teachers and school adminis- 
trators alike. It has become a ''clear- 
inghouse” for the best educational 
practices in the state. 

Perhaps the greatest accomplish- 
ment of our Association during the 
past five years has been the progress 
in school legislation and the improve- 
ment in teaching and general school 
conditions which its efforts have helped 
to bring about. We must acknowledge 
with appreciation the fine cooperation 
which our state leaders and General 
Assemblies as well as civic and pro- 
fessional agencies such as P.-T. A. and 
Federated Clubs have given. We do 
not presume to take all of the credit 
for the numerous improvements which 
have been made. We have made 
progress through sane and intelligent 
cooperation. 

At the time our Association was re- 
organized during the school year !1933- 
34, the state's annual appropriation for 
elementary schools was $4,100,000; 
today, it is $7,000,000, an increase of 
seventy-one per cent. 

Then, the state's appropriation for 
high schools was $500,000; now, it is 
$950,000, an increase of ninety per 
cent. 

Then, the state's annual appropria- 
tion for higher education was $763,- 
000; now, it is $1,300,000, an increase 
of seventy per cent. 

Then, the state's annual appropria- 
tion for school libraries was $6,606; 
now, it is $60,000, an increase of 808 
per cent. 

Then, the state had no annual appro- 





priation for school transportation; now, 
it is $325,000. 

Then, the state had no separate 
annual appropriation for elementary 
school supervision; now, it is $50,000. 

Then, a teacher with one quarter of 
college training could obtain a cer- 
tificate to teach in the elementary 
schools of the state; now, a beginning 
teacher must have at least two years 
of college work to qualify. 

All of these improvements except 
the last one have been stated in terms 
of increased state appropriations for 
the public schools. The mere fact that 
appropriations for all phases of public 
education have been materially in- 
creased does not necessarily mean that 
we have better schools or that the 
children are better taught. In this 
connection, | cannot impress upon you 
too strongly the very definite obliga- 
tion which is ours to give to our legis- 
lators and the taxpayers of this state 
an account of the use we have made of 
the increased funds which they have 
appropriated. If we cannot show that 
these increases have resulted in better 
schools and better educational oppor- 
tunities for the children of Tennessee, 
we cannot justify the increased appro- 
priations and will eventually lose them. 
| have faith that we can justify these 
increased appropriations in the im- 
proved educational services which we 
are now rendering to the children and 
communities of the state, but | am 
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censcious of the fact that much prog- 
ress can still be made. 

For a quarter of a century we have 
been working to secure an eight-months 
elementary school term and at last it 
has been almost accomplished. Five 
years ago there were fourteen counties 
in the state which did not have eight- 
months terms for all elementary schools. 
Last year all except two had elementary 
school terms of eight months or more. 

Also, our teachers are better trained 
than ever before. Five years ago the 
average training of elementary teachers 
was little more that one year of college 
work; Now, the average training is 
more than two years of college work, 
an average increase of approximately 
one year. 

Most of the increase in state school 
appropriations has been needed to 
maintain in the face of a tremendous 
increase in high school enrollments our 
splendid high scheol program of five 
years ago and to provide for the par- 
ticipation of cities in state high school 
funds. During the past five years the 
average daily attendance in public high 
schools has increased from 75,100 to 
87,571, an increase of approximately 
sixteen per cent. During the same 
period, with elementary school average 
daily attendance decreasing through- 
out the nation, the elementary school 
average daily attendance in Tennessee 
has increased approximately 12,000 
students. The fact that our elementary 
and high school enrollments and at- 
tendance are increasing steadily in 
spite of a declining birth rate is evi- 
dence that we are making progress 
toward universal education in this state. 

It is estimated that during the past 
two years over $400,000 worth of 
books have been added to the ele- 
mentary and high school libraries of 
the state. The exact improvement in 
reading knowledge and general culture 
the addition of these readable and in- 
teresting volumes has brought to the 
children of the state cannot be meas- 
ured, but we know that it must be con- 
siderable. Good reading begets 
thought — thought begets intelligent 
action—and, intelligent action brings 
progress. 

In 1933-34, an average of 43,855 
elementary school children were trans- 
ported daily to our schools at public 
expense. In 1938-39, this figure had 
jumped to 84,265, an increase of 
ninety-four per cent. While admittedly 
needing improvement, our transporta- 
tion system has brought educational 
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To Our Friends and Patrons 
in Tennessee 


At the new year we realize more than ever how 
much it means to have the friendship 


and good will of folks like you. 


Please accept our sincere thanks and best wishes 


for a successful year to come. 
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AUGSBURG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE 
































opportunity to thousands of children 
throughout the state who previously 
were denied it. 

With state funds for supervision 
available, the number of counties with 
trained elementary supervisors has in- 
creased from six in 1933-34 to 44 this 
year, and only those of us who have 
had the pleasure of working with these 
capable individuals can fully appre- 
ciate their services and contribution to 
the educational progress of the state. 

In 1933-34, the University of Ten- 
nessee, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
A. & |. College for Negroes, and the 
State Teachers Colleges at Murfrees- 
boro, Memphis, and Johnson City, con- 
ferred 991 degrees. Last year, these 
institutions conferred a total of 1,414 
degrees, an increase of forty-three per 
cent. The outpouring of such a group 
of trained citizens each year into the 
body politic is bound to raise the 
general cultural level of our state. 

Finally, and most important of all, 
the improvements | have mentioned— 
longer term, better attendance, skilled 
supervision, better trained teachers, 
together with improved curricula have 
brought better teaching to our public 


schools. Proof of this claim can be 
found only by visiting a typical class- 
room of today and comparing it with 
the typical classroom of five, ten, or 
twenty years ago. The attractiveness 
of the surroundings, the enthusiasm of 
the students, and the intelligent and 
systematic methods of the teachers 
will all bespeak the fact that the tax- 
payers’ educational investment in Ten- 
nessee is reaping rich returns. | call 
upon you for a continuance of your 
active and intelligent cooperation and 
support. Your Association can live 
only as you permit it to live. Every 
consideration is given to your interest 
and welfare in keeping with our pri- 
mary responsibility to the people of 
the state to whom the public schools 
belong. We appreciate your member- 
ship this year and trust that you will 
feel your investment is worth while. 


e 
Knock! Knock] 


A teacher was reading to her class when 
she came across the word “unaware.” She 
asked if anyone knew the meaning. One 
tiny girl raised her hand timidly and gave 
the following definition : 

“Unaware is what you put on first and 
take off last.” 














SINCE THE TIME OF NOAH 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Noah Webster began the making of dictionaries 150 years 
ago. Ever since that time the Webster Dictionary has been, 
and is, the supreme authority, recognized by courts of law, 
by newspapers, by textbook makers, by authors and librar- 
ians, by the stage and radio, in short, by all who have a 
need to use the English language correctly, accurately, and 
effectively. 

The famous Merriam-Webster corps of expert dictionary 
editors maintain Webster supremacy in the educational 


field also. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


For Elementary Schools 


WEBSTER’S STUDENTS’ 
DICTIONARY 


For Secondary Schools 


Are Supreme for All School Purposes 
Because of Their... 


Selected School Vocabulary 
Simple, Accurate Definitions 
Clarifying Illustrations 
Discriminating Synonyms 
Authoritative Spelling, Pronunciation, Syllabification 
Large, Clear Type 
Standard Symbols and Keys 
Useful Inflectional Forms, Derivatives, Etymologies 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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A Program for Training in... 


THOS. N. JOHNSTON 


President, Knoxville Teachers’ League 


the use of the dictionary in the 
elementary grades in the Knoxville 
City Schools has been encouraged, but 
until recently little organized effort had 
been made definitely to instill in the 
minds of the elementary school chil- 
dren the importance and value of 
the dictionary as a tool of learning. 
Recent studies indicate that it is 
still true that a large number of boys 
and girls are leaving our elementary 
schools and many graduating from our 
high schools without knowing how to 
interpret the various kinds of informa- 
tion found in the most simplified dic- 
tionaries. Realizing this situation the 
Knoxville school authorities decided to 
do something about it. 


This year, for the first time, Knox- 
ville has established a definite program 
for training in the use of the dictionary 
for children in the fifth and sixth 
grades. One of the latest and best 
dictionaries compiled for use in the 
elementary grades has been adopted 
and a number sufficient to serve all 
pupils have been placed in the class- 
rooms where oral and written expres- 
sion is taught. In addition, each pupil 
provides himself with a workbook which 
is composed of a series of exercises on 
how to use and enjoy the dictionary. 
The workbook contains seventy exer- 
cises making for intelligent and system- 
atic use of the dictionary and is 
designed for use during the entire 
school year. 


Pre SEVERAL YEARS training in 


A few things covered in the work- 
book exercises that may be learned 
about words from a dictionary are as 
follows: 


How words are pronounced; how 
words are spelled; the meanings of 
words; the plurals of nouns; how words 
are put together to form compounds; 
division of words into syllables; syn- 
onyms of words; the meanings and uses 
of prefixes and suffixes; parts of 
speech; principal parts of verbs; com- 
parisons of adjectives and adverbs; 
best usage of words through illustra- 
tive sentences and phrases; rules for 
spelling and plurals; tables of weights 
and measures; and the pronunciation 
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of geographical and biographical 
names, foreign words and phrases, and 
abbreviations. 

The program provides for two 

periods each week to be used spe- 
cifically for training in the use of the 
dictionary. The number of minutes in 
each period may be adjusted accord- 
ing to the needs of the class or to the 
needs of the individual pupil. 

Some of the habits and skills to be 

mastered through workbook exercises 
are as follows: 

1. Learning the alphabet in serial 
order from a to z. 

2. Learning to give quickly and ac- 
curately one or two letters that 
come just before and just after 
each of the letters of the alphabet, 
except, of course, a and z. 

3. Learning to group words accord- 
ing to the letter of the alphabet 
with which they begin. 

4. Learning to group words alpha- 
betically, first by their first letters, 
then by their second, third, and 
fourth letters, to the end of the 
words. 

5. Learning to handle the dictionary 
effectively. This involves opening 
the book as close to a desired 
letter as possible and learning to 
turn the pages forward and back- 
ward until the right word is 
reached. 

6. Learning to use guide words, that 
is, the two words in heavy black 
type that are printed at the top 
of each page for convenience in 
finding words. 

7. Learning the difference between 
vowels and consonants and learn- 
ing the vowels in their order: a, e, 
i, ©, u, and sometimes w and y. 

8. Learning to use the key words at 
the bottom of the left-hand pages, 
showing how vowels and conso- 
nants are pronounced. 

9. Learning the meaning and the use 
of accent. 

10. Learning the meaning and the use 
of respelling and diacritical marks. 

11. Learning the meaning and the use 
of syllabication. 





THE USE OF THE DICTIONARY 


IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 





12 Learning to find the simplest 
meanings of words. 

13. Learning to use the dictionary to 
make sure of spelling. 

14. Learning the meaning of some of 
the abbreviations, particularly of 
those for parts of speech. 

Through the program inaugurated 
this year it is hoped that elementary 
school children in the fifth and sixth 
grades will in some measure learn to 
appreciate the value of the dictionary 
and to make it one of their best friends. 

Numerous tests given from time to time 

indicate the value of training in the use 

of the dictionary as a part of the total 
program in language arts instruction. 

H. G. Wells has said, ""A new word 

is like a wild animal you have caught. 
You must learn its ways and break it in 
before you can use it." In teaching 
the elementary school child the many 
things that may be learned about words 
from a dictionary and in helping him 
master the essential skills required in 
the intelligent study and use of new 
words we feel that we are equipping 
him with a tool that will make the rest 
of his school life more enjoyable and 
pleasant and will prove of inestimable 
value in the work or profession which 
he will later choose. 


Accident Prevention Moves to the 


Fore - 


MONG THE LATEST entries into 
A the lengthening list of respon- 

sibilities charged to the modern 
school is the teaching of safety. The 
ever-increasing number of accidents 
each year that overtakes youth as well 
as age presses this new responsibility 
into the forefront of the thinking of 
many of those engaged in the adminis- 
tration of public education. 

-Even as challenging as the number 
of accidents are the recently published 
conclusions drawn from reports on this 
subject. These affirm that the con- 
sénsus of opinion of those who have 
critically examined and evaluated the 
mass of data that has been collected 
clearly indicates that the large ma- 
jority of accidents are preventable. 
This opens up the thought that some- 
thing can and ought to be done about 
the prevention of accidents not only 
by the individual but by those or- 
ganized groups of society whose chief 
function is to serve effectively the 
higher interest of the people of our 
state and nation. If this thesis is ac- 
cepted, schools may be regarded as 
one of those instruments that may be 
used to carry forward a little way at 
least this program which may be con- 
sidered as falling within the scope and 
purpose of a training that prepares 
for life situations. Such an effort by 
the schools probably may be regarded 
also as based upon the assumption that 
education of this type will make one 
safety conscious. If this is true, then 
there are opened up vast possibilities 
through firsthand acquaintance in the 
elementary and high school years with 
not only the theory but the practical 
applications growing out of a knowl- 
edge and practice of the principles 
involved in this subject. 

Modern education is accepting 
safety as one of its newly acquired 
responsibilities and is proceeding to 
find a place for it in a rapidly develop- 
ing curriculum. Last October at a 
meeting of the National Safety Con- 
gress in Atlantic City, Dr. Allen G. 
Ireland, Director of Safety and Physi- 





*Mr. Mitchell is now President of the 
Murfreesboro Safety Council. 
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J. CG. 
Superintendent, Murfreesboro City Schools 


MITCHELL 


cal Education of the New Jersey De- 
partment of Education, on this point 
said, ‘Safety is not merely a prevention 
of accidents, it is a part of citizenship." 
This idea was further developed recent- 
ly by Dr. Dearborn, Dean of the School 
of General Education of New York Uni- 
versity, in a statement which empha- 
sized the thought that "'it is our definite 
aim to make safety a definite element 
in education." The managing director 
of the National Safety Council in a 
statement released last week said: 
"When we think of safety, we gener- 
ally think of it in terms of the social 
and humanitarian motives — good 
citizenship, efficiency, and life con- 
servation. These in themselves justify 
the teaching of safety in the schools 
of our nation. We must recog- 
nize also that it has a really important 
economic place in the big business of 
education.’ Added to these is the 
testimony of Mr. H. D. Rickards, Prin- 
cipal of the Delaware School, Syracuse, 
New York, in which he said: "Safety 
work in the school has come to stay as 
a part of the regular school program. 
If there are any, who at the present 
time accept it under protest or give 
their time grudgingly, they are very 
certain in the near future to give way 


Circus stunts like 
this send many @ 
child to the hospi- 
tal. In this case 
there is also a seri- 
ous traffic hazard. 


THE 


to a spirit of cooperation when they 
see what is being accomplished.’ 

The inclusion of safety in the school 
program referred to by Mr. Rickards 
varies widely in its application. Being 
a relatively new subject it has not yet 
found its definite place in the day's 
schedule. In some schools it is taught 
as a separate subject. In others it is 
correlated and interwoven with the 
teaching of civics, manual arts, home 
economics or physical education. Again 
it appears in the activities of the usual 
student clubs and organizations which 
present fruitful opportunities to get 
over to the boys and girls an under- 
standing of the problems of safety and 
of the practices of same in daily rela- 
tions. 

To the American Red Cross is prob- 
ably due the major part of the credit 
for much of the success that has been 
attained in recent years in making the 
safety programs effective. The policy 
of "saving children for something as 
well as from something” has been one 
of its aims in its well-known farm and 
home accident prevention service. 
Since 1932 this great humanitarian or- 
ganization has been conducting a com- 
prehensive program which has had as 
its core and basic element the educa- 
tion not only of children but of grown- 
ups as well. This has been developed 
so that they will be in a position to 
recognize accident hazards and those 
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combinations of factors that contribute 
to the cause of mishaps. 

In the home and on the farm is a 
sector in which the toll is indeed great. 
Statistics recently released show that 
31,500 accidental deaths in the United 
States were recorded as having oc- 
curred during 1939 to persons while in 
the home and that another 4,300 were 
killed outright or died as a result of 
accidents that occurred while in the 
performance of the daily duties -on the 
farm. It has already been pointed out 
that prevention of accidents is re- 
garded as a responsibility of education. 
This is especially true on the farm. 
Here is lacking the regulation, super- 
vision, and control found in industrial 
plants and in public places in the city. 
The only regulation and control which 
may be instituted in the home and on 
the farm is that which the individual 
there is willing to accept. His willing- 
ness to adopt preventive measures is 
dependent largely upon his own reali- 
zation of their value and their necessity. 
Here is where education plays its part. 
An attitude built up through training, 
an acceptance of well-defined under- 
lying principles which undergird safety, 
an awareness of dangerous situations 
and circumstances planted deep in the 
life of the individual during those years 
of youth when impressions are the most 
vivid and lasting, go far toward furnish- 
ing those controls which are so essential 
to safety awareness when he is away 
from those supervised activities that 
prevail in factories and on the street. 

The Red Cross continues to distin- 
guish itself in this field. Its accident 
prevention work is conducted through 
its local chapters. There are 3,700 of 
these. They cooperate with the schools 
and other agencies in their jurisdiction. 
These are greatly indebted to those 
chapters for valuable services. Realiz- 
ing the dearth of literature on safety, 
they readily provide teachers on re- 
quest with reference materials as well 
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as other publications. They furnish 
such groups as the Parent-Teacher 
Associations and Mother's Clubs with 
discussion programs and in many cases 
are prepared to supply speakers, safety 
films, and other materials that are a 
great help in promoting accident-free 
living. By no means the least of the 
activities of the American Red Cross 
in this area is its effort to carry to the 
parents through the school children the 
thought of safer home surroundings. 
This is accomplished by means of the 
so-called "check list for common haz- 
ards in and about the home and on the 
farm.'' Last year approximately ten 
million of these lists were carried home. 
There is no one who can estimate the 
good that was accomplished through 
this effort. It is safe to say that the 
beneficial results were not limited to 
adults alone. 

During 1939 accident programs were 
conducted in Tennessee by fifty-one 
Red Cross chapters in cooperation with 
schools and other agencies. Memphis, 
Chattanooga, Knoxville, Murfreesboro 
and Rutherford County were among 
those cities and counties that partici- 
pated in these campaigns. While it 
is difficult to measure results it is my 
firm conviction that great numbers of 
persons of all ages and in all walks of 
life profited from these efforts. 

Even a casual study of the accident 
prevention movement makes it clear 
that these two great organizations, the 
Red Cross and the public schools, have 
a common program for safety that has 
its basis in the solid foundation of edu- 
cation. The primary aim of the Red 
Cross is the alleviation of human suffer- 
ing. If it can be done through preven- 
tive measures developed through 
periods of education during the forma- 
tive years of childhood and youth so 
much the better. It has been said that 
the ultimate object of a safety program 
in school should be to make each pupil 
safety conscious. If we can inculcate 
in the minds of students an intuitive 
sense of possible causes of accidents 
and can create in them a sense of 
responsibility for the safety of others 
as well as for themselves, we will have 
accomplished much in_ promoting 
safety. Toward this goal, it is be- 
lieved, this program is steadily moving. 

* 


"You have a dollar; | have a dollar. We 
swap. Now you have my dollar, | have your 
dollar. We are no better off. You have an 
idea; | have an idea. We swap. Now you 
have two ideas, and |. have two ideas; both 
are richer. What you gave you have. What 
| got, you did not lose." 








LEAP YEAR 1288. 
According to a Scottish law, any eligible 
man who received a proposal of marriage 
from any unmarried woman had to ac- 
cept or pay a fine. 


AO KILLED during 1938, lat- 
est available information reveals, were 
about 13,500 children under fifteen. No 
wonder safety education has become one 
of the most important units in the cur- 
riculum. THE HEALTHY LIFE SERIES, A 
Course in Safety Education by Fowlkes, 
Jackson, and Jackson, presents a com- 
plete treatment of safety in its natural, 
inseparable relationship to health. 


VV PROPAGANDA— bat is 
it? How can it be recognized? One way 
is through an unbiased presentation of 
American history in high school. In 
Historic CURRENTS IN CHANGING AMER- 
Ica, Carman, Kimmel, and Walker dared 
to attempt—and have achieved—truth. 


AUTHOGRAM 


“MEANINGFUL RELATIONSHIPS, 
SUPERSEDING MECHANICAL DRILLS, 
REDUCE TRIAL AND ERROR IN READING 
LESSONS. READING EXPERIENCES MUST 
BE MEANINGFUL TO LAY THE FOUNDA- 
TION FOR MATURE READING SKILLS, 
ESTABLISH CORRECT READING HABITS, 
AND BUILD FAVORABLE READING ATTI- 
TUDES.” —Dr. Gertrude Hildreth 














en ll THE NEW Winston pri- 
mary series, Easy GROWTH IN READING, 
is carrying Dr. Hildreth’s reading pro- 
gram to every part of the United States. 
Collaborating are the reading specialists, 
Allie Lou Felton, Mabel Henderson, and 
Alice Meighen and a group of prom- 
inent authors, editors, and artists. 


en afl TRULY “big business.” 
$2,650,000,000 each year is invested in 
education in the United States. 


LY GAY and COLORFUL 
as always, the Petershams add to their 
laurels with new supplementary readers 
in the social studies—THE Story Books 
oF WooL, CoTTon, SILK, and Rayon. 


AV DICTIONARY QUIZ. 
Can you pronounce correctly 10 out of 
20?—Last February a dolorous New- 
foundland in a sombrero met a piquant 
spaniel and proffered her a gondola ride. 
She returned a grimace of hauteur and 
said: ‘“‘Back to the granary, you unctu- 
ous, garrulous blackguard! If you har- 
angue me, I’ll send you to irreparable 
obloquy as a pariah of despicable effront- 
ery.” See your Winston Dictionary. 


The JOHN CEVVT INES oY Np company 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ + ~~ PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS T LOS ANGELES 
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THE GOVERNMENT 
Takes a Census 


WILLIAM ATHERTON DU PUY 
Noted Author 


The Need for Facts 

That the government constantly may 
increase its efficiency it is necessary 
that it have many facts with relation 
to its people. There are lesser ventures 
between times but every ten years it 
takes a census which is the greatest 
fact-gathering undertaking in all his- 
tory. In this way it finds out the num- 
ber of its citizens, their ages, the de- 
gree of their education, the sort of 
homes in which they live, the crops 
they grow, whether or not they are out 
of work, whether they have permanent 
homes or are drifters, and many other 
vital facts. The findings go to Wash- 
ington where they will be organized, 
tabulated, and published, over a period 
of two years. They will appear in 
impressive volumes that will find places 
on the shelves of the reference libraries 
of the world to furnish a cross section of 
conditions as they exist in the United 
States of America in 1940. 


The First Census 

The makers of the Constitution wrote 
it into that document that the popula- 
tion should be counted every ten years. 
The task was turned over to the seven- 
teen U. S. Marshals then in office and 
the returns were made directly to the 
President. The findings were printed in 
a single volume of fifty-six pages. 
Virginia was the most populous state; 
New York, with 33,000, was already 
the biggest city. There were a few 
people in a settlement called Detroit. 
The total population was then less than 
four million. The unfolding of the 
nation was shown by a population of 
nine million by 1820; twenty-three mil- 
lion by 1850; fifty million by 1880; 
ninety-one million by 1910; 122 million 
by 1930. Though the rate of increase is 
lessening because of a decrease in the 
birth rate and in immigration, it is 
estimated that 1940 will show about 
132 million people in the United States. 


The 1940 Census 

The sixteenth census is to be a huge 
undertaking. Beginning April |, 1940, 
approximately 150,000 enumerators will 








go into the field, will visit each house- 
hold, will ask many questions. They will 
set down the names, ages, birthplaces, 
degree of education of each member of 
the family. They will ask if the family 
has moved recently. How big is the 
farm? Is there a tractor? Are any 
hands hired? Is the crop sold coopera- 
tively? Is there a telephone? Are 
any cowpeas plowed under? The 
enumerators will want the facts of oc- 
cupation. What sort of work does 
each -person do? Has he worked 
regularly? This will show which oc- 
cupations have suffered most. The 
government is worried about _ its 
farmers. Special attention will be given 
to those on farms. Are the farms be- 
ing deserted? Is suburban farming 
increasing? How are soybeans com- 
ing along? 


Help the Census Taker 


It is important that everybody help 
toward making the census complete 
and accurate. All questions should be 
answered freely and carefully. Some 
people may feel that the census taker 
is prying into their private affairs and 
not want to answer. The questions 
may seem very personal. The answers, 
however, will never be used for any 
other purpose than in census tables. 
Even if some fact were revealed that 
might have to do, for example, with 
the payment of taxes, it could not be 
given to any other agency because the 
census taker is sworn to secrecy. The 
census belongs to the people. They 
are taking it that they may better 
govern themselves. All who under- 
stand will want to help. They can do 
so by cooperating with the census taker 
and by helping friends and neighbors 
to understand the aims and purposes of 
this most important civic enterprise. 


The Teacher and the Pupil 


There is probably no medium for the 
removal of this doubt that is equal to 
that offered by the school. If the 
teachers of the nation would explain 
the census to their classes, its purposes, 
its advantages, the need of citizen co- 
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operation, they would in the first place + 


transmit a very timely educational idea 
to their pupils. If they would urge 
them to take the message home and to 
expound it to their parents, they might 
prove to be the means of reaching a 
large percentage of those who will be 
called upon to answer the questions 
that will form the basis of the imposing 
books that the government will be pub- 
lishing in the months to come. Many a 
pupil might here get a first experience 
in the performance of a primary duty 
of citizenship. Happily it would be a 
duty that would have to do with making 
a shelf of books that will live forever. 


Fewer Children in the Schools 

No better example of the importance 
of these figures could be found than in 
showing the falling off of the birth rate 
and its effect on the schools. In 1921, 
for example, 2,621,000 babies were 
born. In 1937 only 2,203,000 were 
born. In the first eight years after 
1920 there were 2,200,000 more 
babies born than in the second series of 
eight years. This means that there will 
be 2,200,000 fewer children in the 
grades accommodating those of one 
period than of the other. There will 
be fewer children in the schools of the 
immediate future than in those of the 
past. This furnishes information that 
should be valuable to those who study 
school problems of the nation. It illus- 
trates the purposes in gathering such 
facts. Such broad purposes extend all 
through the work of the census. Only 
the government could gather, organize, 
and publish such information. 


Population Growth Slows 

This matter of measuring the popula- 
tion tendencies of the nation is one ot 
great importance. The census found 
that in 1915 in each block of 1,000 in- 
habitants twenty-five babies were be- 
ing born. In groups of the same size 
in 1937 only seventeen babies were ar- 
riving. Decline in the birth rate, to- 
gether with the cessation of immigra- 
tion, meant such a slowing up in the 
growth of the country as to give a new 
aspect to many matters of fundamental 
importance. Vast fortunes in the 
United States have grown from an in- 
crease in real estate values based on in- 
creasing population. Growth of many 
businesses is based on increasing num- 
bers. In the future we will have to 
figure on a different basis. The new 
census will show how closely we are 
approaching a static condition where 
population is concerned. A fundamen- 
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and Charts; optional storybooks, one for each year. 
program for grades 3-8. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


165 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Represented by THOMAS M. WOODSON 
P. O. Box 246, Nashville, Tenn. 


Build Early for Arithmetic Mastery! 


BUSWELL - BROWNELL - JOHN 
DAILY-LIFE ARITHMETICS 


A Successful Flexible Program for the First Two Years 


Workbooks for each half year beginning with a Primer. 


number experiences by pictures lead gradually to a grasp of abstract numbers. 


Detailed Teachers’ Manuals, one for each year’s work; Supplementary Cards 
Also available—a B-B-J 
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tal fact of American life is undergoing 
a change. 


Death Takes a Holiday 


In the year 1900 people were dying 
as fast as they were being born in 1937. 
If the death rate had not been ma- 
terially decreased through the conquest 
of disease in this generation we already 
would have reached a condition of no 
population growth whatever. If tuber- 
culosis had been killing people as fast in 
1937 as it did in 1900, about 190,000 
more would have died. Diphtheria 
was killing twenty times as many per 
100,000 a generation ago as at present. 
At the old rate 50,000 more would have 
died in 1937. The decrease in typhoid 
deaths saved 44,000. Science has 
made such advances in fighting fifteen 
of the deadly diseases, including ty- 
phoid, smallpox, scarlet fever, influ- 
enza, diarrhea, that the total lives 
saved each year over 1900 now 
amount to 700,000. The census keeps 
track of science's valiant effort to 
counteract such devastations as war. 


Jobs Grow Scarcer 


One man can now harvest as much 
wheat as sixty-seven could 100 years 
ago. Machines on the farm have driven 
half the workers to the cities. Ma- 
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chines in cities have left fewer jobs in 
industry. So is the nation's most diffi- 
cult problem set up—providing a way 
out for some 10,000,000 workers who 
find their occupations gone. When a 
difficult situation must be faced, the 
first necessity is to get all the facts. 
The coming census will do just this. 
The color, sex, age, education, occupa- 
tion of every nonworker will be set down. 
All this information will be brought to- 
gether in such a way that whoever 
wants to know how many unemployed 
miners there are in Ohio, where the 
supply of Mexican beet-field workers 
is densest, where stenographers who 
can speak Italian are to be found, 
where most people have been out of 
work can get facts from the census. 


How About Houses? 


This census will ask a whole series of 
questions about the houses in which we 
live. It has never done this before but 
it considers that the times require peo- 
ple to be more social-minded. It will 
want to know if the occupant owns or 
rents his dwelling place, what it cost, 
if he is the sole occupant of a palace or 
one of seventeen living in a grass shack 
in Pago Pago, if there is running water, 
a bathtub, and what is used for lights. 


It will want to know how much the fuel 
costs, if there is a mortgage and the 
rate of interest that is being paid. Is 
the house on a farm and is it built of 
stucco, wood, or brick? The govern- 
ment has been putting up many dwell- 
ings for its people. Private builders 
have been studying the possibilities of 
carrying better housing to the multi- 
tude. There is no telling what will be 
accomplished by marshaling all the 
facts. 


Isn't It Odd? 


The census reveals many peculiar 
facts. Fifty years ago, probably be- 
cause he lived more strenuously, each 
citizen consumed annually sixty-one 
pounds more wheat and ninety-six 
more of corn. He threw away his 
cotton seed from which he now takes 
$100,000,000 worth of oil a year. The 
number of orange trees and the acre- 
age in gardens has doubled in ten 
years. Four times as many tomatoes 
are grown since their juice began to 
be put in cans. But the number of 
horses and mules shrank from thirty to 
fifteen millions in the fifteen years that 
followed 1920. Cork stoppers are dis- 
appearing while paper cartons boom. 
Because of quantity production, the 
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beds on which the multitude sleeps cost 
only half as much as they did. The 
product of the silkworm has been re- 
placed by fabrics born in the labora- 
tory. What surprises will the new 
figures reveal? 


Men on the Move 

The census, recording the move- 
ments of the people, indicates pros- 
perity or the reverse. When times are 
good and the wheels of industry hum- 
ming, people go from the country to 
the cities as birds fly north in the 
spring. When the mills shut down, 
like the bobolinks in the autumn they 
reverse themselves. The temper of the 
times may be told by their drift. Sec- 
tions where business is bad lose popula- 
tion and those that are prosperous 
gain it. The flattening out of cities, 
made possible by the automobile, and 
semi-agriculture in the suburbs is a 
growing phenomenon. The past decade 
has been a most unusual era. It has 
been difficult to measure its most un- 
usual movements. Only a great gov- 
ernmental agency could do this. In 
combing the whole of American life 
as the census does, no telling what 
indications of new emergencies of the 
future may be uncovered. 
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Census Work Never Ceases 


The 150,000 census takers, men and 
women, schedules in hand, will swarm 
forth on April | and within a month 
will have visited each of the 33,000,000 
dwellings of the nation and at each will 
have asked some 200 questions. The 
returns will go to Washington and the 
fact-gathering army will disappear. The 
infinite task of tabulation and publica- 
tion will begin. When the resulting 
forty books find their places on the 
shelves of the libraries of the world, 
there will have been provided the most 
exhaustive supply of source material 
ever brought together by any single 
effort of man. Yet this is but part 
of the census activity of the great de- 
mocracy. There are censuses of busi- 
ness, manufacturing, mines, agriculture 
taken at other times. Counting the re- 
turns of births and deaths never ceases. 
A self-governing people thus performs 
one of its fundamental purposes. 


The Role of the School 


The census taker hopes that he may 
find a welcome and cooperation wher- 
ever he goes. Those in important school 
posts can exert much influence to that 
end. School superintendents are urged 
to participate in community activities 


in preparation for census taking and 
to encourage its study in the schools. 
School principals are reminded of the 
timeliness of census taking as a topic 
for assembly discussion and as a theme 
that may be introduced into classwork 
bearing on citizenship. Faculty meet- 
ings might well discuss this event which 
is to bring the federal government to 
every door and consider how the lesson 
of it may be presented in the different 
grades. Much might be made of this 
incident of government that makes a 
permanent record, setting out many 
facts, with relation to every individual 
living within the far-flung boundaries 
of the nation. 
* 


Three Little Words 


These were voted tops as the three 
sweetest words in the English language: 

I love you. 

Dinner is served. 

Keep the change. 

All is forgiven. 

Sleep until noon. 

Here’s that five. 


And the saddest were: 
External use only. 
Buy me one. 
Out of gas. 
Dues not paid. 
Funds not sufficient. 
Rest in peace. 
—Pelican. 
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Critorial Comment... . 


PROPHETS NOT WITHOUT HONOR 

Sometimes we hear our bookmen jokingly referred to 
as ‘'pests'’ who get in our way at conventions, annoy us 
by their frequent and prolonged visits to our offices, 
and flood us with their correspondence and advertising 
literature. Occasionally we hear sinister insinuations of 
graft, corruption, politics, and underhand maneuvering 
in our textbook adoptions. 

We resent these references and insinuations! 

No finer group may be found in our teaching profession 
than the bookmen of Tennessee. That they are particularly 
outstanding may be explained by the fact that they have 
been carefully selected for their successful experience and 
superior personality, training, and ability. Whether we 
like to admit it or not, many of us at one time or another 
would have been available for their positions if the pub- 
lishers had seen fit to employ us. 

Their contribution to our public school program is far 
more significant than we usually admit. Their genial good 
fellowship is a most pleasing asset to any convention. 
Their unselfish liberality has tightened the belt of many a 
hungry school administrator. Their generosity has provided 
thousands of teachers with sample books and free teaching 
materials. Their familiarity with latest philosophy, methods, 
and materials of teaching has made available to those who 
would take it an invaluable source of professional infor- 
mation. 

We can show our appreciation of them and their con- 
tribution to our public school system by: 

Refusing to impose upon their liberality, 

Asking for samples only when we honestly anticipate 
using their books, 

Giving impartial attention to the presentation of their 
materials, 

Being courteous to them always, and 

Patronizing them whenever possible. 


EDUCATION COMMISSIONERS SCRUTINIZED 

Only twenty of the forty-eight states have established 
professional qualifications for their chief schoo! officers 
(state superintendents or commissioners of education), it 
has been revealed in a study of "State Personnel Admin- 
istration" published by the advisory committee on educa- 
tion. Only two states, Maryland and Nebraska, have edu- 
cational requirements beyond a college or normal school 
degree. 

The annual salaries of chief state school officers in 1938 
were from $2,400 to $15,000, with a median of $5,000. 
In thirty-three states, the salary was $5,000 or less, and 
in seventeen states the salary of the head of the state 
public school system was $4,000 or less. 

In forty-six states for which information was available, 
nine state school officers had doctor's degrees, twenty-four 
had master's degrees, ten had bachelor's degrees, and 
three had no college degrees. The study reports that in 
thirty-six states the chief state school officer is elected. 
In eight he is appointed by the governor; and in eight, by 
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the state board of education.’ In general, it was found that 
the appointed officers were better qualified than those 
who were elected. 

Although few states make any requirement as to the 
sex of their chief school officer, in 1938 women held the 
position only in Colorado, lowa, Montana, and Nevada. 

In summarizing its recommendations with respect to 
state departments of education, the study concludes: 

"Only a few of these departments appear to be large 
enough, and staffed with sufficiently well-qualified per- 
sonnel, to exercise effective educational leadership. There 
are many other departments, however, that provide a bet- 
ter quality of service than the public has a right to expect, 
in view of the inadequate provisions made for their work." 


JANUARY MEETINGS 
Administrative Council, from 2 P.M., Wednesday, January 
10, to noon, Thursday, January | 1. 
Public School Officers Association, from |:30 P.M., Thurs- 
day, January 1, through Friday afternoon, January 12. 
Representative Assembly, from 7:30 P.M., Friday, January 
12, through Saturday afternoon, January 13. 


‘These figures include the United States Territories. 
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OFFICERS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Officers, E. T. E. A. 


Superintendent Carl T. Vance, Morristown, 
president. 

Superintendent Marshall Clark, Chattanooga, 
vice-president. 

Dean D. S. Burleson, State Teachers College, 
Johnson City, executive secretary. 

Principal John S. Humphreys, Rule 
School, Knoxville, treasurer. 


High 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
President Carl T. Vance, chairman. 
Vice-President Marshall Clark, vice-chairman. 
Executive Secretary D. S. Burleson, secretary. 
Treasurer John S. Humphreys, treasurer. 

Dr. John A. Thackston, University of Ten- 


nessee, Knoxvilie (1939-40). 
Superintendent C. E. Rogers, Johnson City 
(1940-41). 





D. S. KuRLESON 
Executive Secretary, E.T.E.A. 








Cart T. VANCE 
President, E.T.E.A. 


Superintendent John K. Hicks (retiring presi- 
dent). 

Dr. A. D. Holt, secretary-treasurer, Tennessee 
Education Association (nonvoting, ex 
officio). 

* 


Resolutions, E. T. E. A. 
Committee — Superintendent H. G. Mc- 


Ginley, Clinton; Superintendent W. J. Swaf- 
ford, Athens; Superintendent W. C. Morison, 


Jonesboro; Superintendent G. W. Sneed, 
Madisonville; Superintendent Harry Clark, 
Knoxville. 


I. Resolved that the East Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association endorses the ten ob- 
jectives approved by the county and city 
superintendents in their conference at 
Cookeville, August |4, 1939, as follows: 
A. Legislative appropriation of sufficient 
funds to guarantee the payment in 
full of elementary teachers according 
to the salary schedule of 1938-39. 

B. The appropriation of sufficient funds 


to pay as a minimum high school 
teachers’ salaries equivalent to those 
paid elementary teachers according 


to the state salary schedule. 

C. Adequate support for the state uni- 
versity and other state-supported 
higher institutions of learning. 

D. Adequate support for elementary and 
high school libraries. 

E. Adequate appropriations for transpor- 
tation and consolidation. 

F. Provision for adequate and necessary 
support for school supervision. 

G. Formulation and sukmission to the 
Representative Assembly of the Ten- 
nessee Education Association by the 
Administrative Council of appropriate 
plans for teacher tenure and retire- 
ment. 

H. Suitable legislation providing for ap- 
proval of all plans for construction 
of public school buildings by the 
school planning division of the state 
department of education before such 
buildings may be erected. 

. A state-wide program of public re- 
lations for the purpose of familiariz- 


N. C. BEASLEY 
Secretary-Treasurer, M.T.E.A. 


ing the people with the Tennessee 
education program of 1941 and the 
state educational problems and needs. 

Be it further resolved that this association 

favors: 

A. Systematic programs of vocational 
and educational guidance, vocational 
placement, and follow-up, in charge 
of competent persons especially 
equipped for the work. 

B. Recreational programs that lend 
toward constructive use of leisure 
time. 

C. The development of credit unions to 
protect teachers in case of financial 
emergencies. 

D. The development of an adult educa- 
tion program as part of the regular 
public school system. 

E. The program of the National Education 
Association for establishing in every 
community an annual date on which 
naturalized aliens and youths who 
reach voting age may be initiated into 
citizenship by impressive ceremonies 
under educational sponsorship. 

F. Federal aid for education without 
federal control of educational policies. 

G. A continuous program of enlighten- 
ment of the public, pupils, and teach- 
ers regarding the financial needs of 
the schools and regarding the princi- 
ples of taxation. 

H. The celebration of American Educa- 
tion Week each year in cooperation 
with the National Education Associa- 
tion, the American Legion, the United 
States Office of Education, and the 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

|. A program for child personne! ac- 
tivities dealing with better attendance, 
child accounting, and adjustment. 

Be it further resolved that this convention 

hereby expresses its thanks to the Uni- 

versity of Tennessee for its hospitality in 
entertaining this convention; to the local 
committees which have so well discharged 
their respective duties; to the Knoxville 

Journal and the Knoxville Sentinel for 

the generous space which they have given 
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OF SECTIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


to the convention in their newspaper 
columns both preceding and during the 
meeting; to the mayor and city council 
for their appropriation of $500 for the 
convention; to the general officers and 
executive committee for the splendid pro- 
gram which they have prepared; par- 
ticularly to President John K. Hicks and 
Secretary D. S. Burleson for the admi- 
rable way in which they have handled this 
convention. 


(Signed) Harry Clark, Chairman. 
* 


Officers, M. T. E. A. 
Mrs. J. J. Montague, Clifton, president. 
Miss Susan Crutchfield, Clarksville, vice-presi- 
dent. 
N. C. Beasley, Murfreesboro, secretary-treas- 
urer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Clyde Ferguson, DuPont (1940). 
Troy Young, Shelbyville (1941). 
Rex Turman, Woodbury (1942). 


* 
Resolutions, M. T. E. A. 


We, the members of the resolution com- 
mittee, have not deemed it necessary to 
incorporate in the following resolutions, which 
are presented for your approval, any educa- 
tional policies but are recommending that 
these be made by the Representative Assem- 
bly of the Tennessee Education Association. 

BE IT RESOLVED that the president, the 
secretary, the executive committee, and the 
sectional officers of the Middle Section of 
the Tennessee Education Association be com- 
mended for the excellent programs; 

That Governor Prentice Cooper and Com- 
missioner of Education B. O. Duggan be com- 
mended for their statement concerning their 
attitude toward the restoration of teachers’ 
salaries; 

That thanks be extended to the Nashville 
City Board of Education and to Superintend- 
ent W. A. Bass for the use of the Hume-Fogg 
High School Building for sectional meetings; 
and 





T. H. McMILian 
Secretary, S.E.T.E.A. 
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That thanks be extended to the press for 
the publicity given to the meetings, both 
general and sectional; 

To the Boy Scouts for their help in so 
efficiently handling the crowd; 

To the music directors of the various schools 
that participated in the programs; 

To WSM Broadcasting Station for the 
broadcast programs presented to the group; 

To Sears, Roebuck and Company for the 
reception and dance given to the members 
of the Middle Section of the Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association at the Hermitage Hotel 
on the evening of October 27; and 

To any other group or individual that helped 
in making the programs of the Middle Section 
of the Tennessee Education Association a 
success. 

Respectfully submitted, 
D. W. MOODY, Chairman 
J. M. SMITH 
C. F. FISHER 
SUSAN CRUTCHFIELD 
WILMA REAGAN 


e 
Officers, S. E. T. E. A. 


J. T. Jones, Hixson, president. 
Roy Austin, Chattanooga, vice-president. 
Mrs. Anna B. Lacey, Chattanooga, treasurer. 
T. H. McMillan, Chattanooga, secretary. 
* 
Resolutions, S. E. T. E. A. 


A resolution enacted this year directed a 
change of the meeting date from Friday and 
Saturday on the third week end of October to 
Thursday evening and Friday of the third 
week end of October. 

The resolution had the effect of directing 
the executive committee to work out the 
necessary details. 

AJ 
Officers, W. T. E. A. 
President—D. O. McNeely, Paris. 
Vice-President—Quinnie Armour, Seventh Dis- 
trict, Middleton. 
Vice-President—Jack Brewer, Eighth District, 

Tiptonville. 

Vice-President—Miss Mary Hurt, Ninth Dis- 
trict, Memphis. 


J. T. Jones 
President, S.E.T.E.A. 


Secretary-Treasurer—John H. George, Bart- 
lett. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
H. G. McCorkle, Seventh District, Somerville. 
W. G. McClanahan, Eighth District, Coving- 
ton. 
Mrs. Louise Barret, Ninth District, Bolton. 
John H. George, Secretary-Treasurer, Bartlett. 


a 
Resolutions, W. T. E. A. 


We reaffirm our belief in federal aid to 
the several states for the support of education. 
We wish to endorse the Educational Pro- 
gram of the Tennessee Education Association. 
We recommend that a sufficient increase 
in high school funds be made available to 
allow high school teachers with equal training 


(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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Secretary-Treasurer, W.T.E.A. 
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The Economic Side of the. . . 


BUSINESS CURRICULUM 
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been painfully impressed on al- 

most everyone that social and 
economic relationships are out of gear. 
In the midst of plenty there has been 
great want. Many factors have been 
blamed for this economic status, rang- 
ing from the World War to extrav- 
agant living. A question more per- 
tinent than that of cause however is 
that of how a repetition of these mal- 
adjustments may be averted. The 
solution of the problem will probably 
be a composite of many features. 
Whatever it may be, its accomplish- 
ment and maintenance will necessarily 
depend upon many forces, but one of 
the dominant influences is certain to 
be that of more adequate training for 
the young men and women of high 
school and college age. 

Our educational program as a whole 
is wisely pointed in the direction of 
training for better economic and so- 
cial adjustment. Business education is 
especially concerned in further extend- 
ing this type of training. Business edu- 
cation is complementary to and closely 
related with the social sciences. In 
many respects business education is 
concerned with the economic phases of 
social science and their practical ap- 
plication in trade and industry. In 
fact, economics is known as the science 
of business, and business is the most 
far-reaching of all social activities. 
Business, as society is at present or- 
ganized, is probably the most sig- 
nificant and the most important of all 
our social institutions. We realize 
more and more the truth of Mr. 
Coolidge's remark, "The chief business 
of this country is business." The task 
of using society's resources to supply 
economic goods has been left largely 
in the hands of business. Either as a 
producer or a consumer, business 
touches every life and to a high degree 
colors every phase of our modern social 
order. With sufficient reason existing 
business practices and ideals have been 
held in part responsible for some of 
our economic difficulties. These eco- 
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nomic and social implications of busi- 
ness and the resultant influence that 
business education may have are be- 
coming more and more recognized by 
school administrators and business 
teachers. 

The ever-changing business and so- 
cial conditions call for an ever-expand- 
ing program of business education on 
the secondary level. No undue criti- 
cism of the existent or earlier business 
education programs is warranted. The 
vocational aspects of business educa- 
tion has been emphasized in the past 
and should of course continue to be 
stressed. However, the study of the 
more general or economic side of 
business deserves an equally prominent 
place in our business curriculum. En- 
rollment statistics in most communities 
in Tennessee indicate that the major 
emphasis is placed on the technical 
and skill business subjects of book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting. 
Where this emphasis is such as to limit 
unduly the number and variety of 
economic-business subjects offered, the 
program becomes too vocational for 
secondary students. The importance 
of stenography and accounting is not 
to be lightly underrated. However, 
they need to be supplemented by the 
broader economic subjects if business 
relationships in general are to be 
better understood and if the needs of 
larger groups of students and society 
in general are to be better met. The 
addition of a number of economic 
business subjects to the offering of 
the technical business subjects usually 
found will make a rich contribution if 
taught with emphasis upon both the 
interpretation of principles and the 
application of these principles to 
everyday problems of business and of 
society in its everyday business con- 
tacts. 

The more general adoption of an 
exploratory business course on the 
junior high school level is to be desired. 
It appears that a survey course on a 
nonvocational basis, as an introduction 
to business, probably titled general 











business, is as desirable for students 
in the secondary schools of Tennessee 
as is general science or general mathe- 
matics in their respective fields. Its 
value, where the personal use and 
guidance objectives are stressed, has 
been well demonstrated. The general 
information which is contained in a 
course in general business, as well as 
the elementary business skills which 
result from a study of the subject, will 
be found equally useful to the profes- 
sional man, to the skilled mechanic, and 
to the business employee. Too, gen- 
eral business offers a better oppor- 
tunity to approach the study of busi- 
ness from a social viewpoint than is 
possible with any other business sub- 
ject. 

The course in economic principles, 
with emphasis on the effect of the 
working of these principles on the in- 
dividual and the individual business 
enterprise as well as upon society as 
a whole, should be recognized as of 
vital importance. There is some dis- 
agreement as to whether economics 
should be considered a business sub- 
ject. This, however, is of only academ- 
ic importance. Its availability under 
properly trained teachers is the factor 
of consequence. 

Since the course in principles of 
economics covers such subjects as pro- 
duction, distribution, business organi- 
zation, money and banking, business 
finance, etc., subjects of vital impor- 
tance in business management, edu- 
cators now think of the subject as a 
business science as well as a social 
science. The success of the business 
enterprise and the welfare of the in- 
dividual member of society are directly 
affected by the same economic fac- 
tors. The two interests in fact are not 
independent of each other since the 
livelihood of almost every individual is 
either dependent upon or directly af- 
fected by some business enterprise. 

The idea, held until only a few years 
ago, that business education should be 
concerned only with the development 
of certain skills relating to business 
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practice has been discarded com- 
pletely. Teachers of the traditional 
technica! and skill courses in business 
now realize that a study of economics 
prepares the foundation and the back- 
ground for an intelligent and mean- 
ingful study of the more technical side 
of business. . Teachers of traditional 
courses in economics are becoming 
aware of the necessity for relating the 
principles of economics to actual, prac- 
tical business activities. 

The objection that economics is too 
difficult for students of high school age 
is sometimes heard. That objection 
need not be valid now. It was prob- 
ably a justified objection some years 
ago for two reasons: (I) teaching 
methods, and (2) faulty textbooks for 
secondary level. When economics was 
first introduced in the high school, the 
methods employed in teaching the 
subject were the same as those used 
in colleges where, at that time, highly 
theoretical classical courses in eco- 
nomics was the order of the day. The 
weaknesses that were in evidence in 
the older textbooks and in former 
methods of instruction have now been 
remedied, to a large extent, and the 
course in economics has thus become 
interesting and practical. 

Mention may be made of other 
business subjects of the social-econom- 
ic type which are probably not given 
the emphasis which their nature would 
warrant. Business law is one of these. 
Growing recognition of the legal ele- 
ment present in all human relationships 
is responsible for the increasing atten- 
tion given to the subject of business 
law in the business curriculum. The 
study of business law is of value to all 
students. It is of particular value to 
those training for a business career, 
but since it is one of the best means of 
enlightening students on some of the 
social and economic problems of to- 
day, it is desirable that it be available 
to all students. Although business law 
is a most worth-while subject from the 
social viewpoint, it is distinctly a busi- 
ness subject. Modern business, like any 
game in which there are many partici- 
pants, produces numerous controver- 
sies. Rules of the game must be pre- 
scribed. Business law gives us these 
rules. Business law may be made a 
most interesting subject since it deals 
with topics in which students are natu- 
rally interested. Offered in the senior 
year when the students are mature 
enough to grasp the principles in- 
volved, business law is well adapted 
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Reduce failures and cut administrative costs by adopting this simple 
treatment of bookkeeping. Simplicity and the personalized content 


insure fewer failures and more useful learning. 


This is a one-year nonvocational bookkeeping course that can be mastered 
It contains functional arithmetic, and 
places the proper emphasis on penmanship, neatness, accuracy, and the 
systematic keeping of records of all kinds. 


Nontechnical— Nonvocational 


After an approach based on projects of everyday activities, it presents 
the simple fundamentals of bookkeeping stripped of its technical aspects. 
Provides a usable understanding of bookkeeping principals and a 
wealth of practice that students enjoy doing. There is an inexpensive 
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to serving all the major aims of edu- 
cation. 

Other subjects which are being of- 
fered more and more frequently in the 
business curriculum have to do with 
distribution. These are salesmanship, 
retailing, and principles of marketing. 
They lean largely to the economic side 
of business and may be classed as 
semivocational. _ Conditions of recent 
years have driven home the fact that 
all business centers in selling. It ap- 
pears that more attention must be 
given to distribution in the future if 
the proper balance is to be established 
and maintained between production 


and distribution in the business world. 
Salesmanship and marketing are sub- 
jects worthy of a place in the second- 
ary business curriculum when taught 
from the social viewpoint. 

The appropriateness of including 
economics—both the general course 
and certain specialized phases—as a 
part of the business curriculum is evi- 
dent. Business practices must be tied 
up with the broader interests and im- 
plications found in economic activities 
if students of business are to receive 
the kind of training the modern busi- 
ness world demands. 
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ET. E. A. RESEARCH PROJECT =x.» :<o 


URING the school year of |938- 

1939 the executive committee 

of the East Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association appointed a research 
committee for the association. The 
purposes of this committee may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. To make general surveys and integrate 
existing research now being conducted in 
the area. 

2. To provide for their mutual benefit some 
form of organization for those definitely 
interested in the technique and results of 
educational research. 

3. To make the research available in a 
concise, practical, and useful form by 
means of reports, discussions, and publica- 
tions. 

4. To study and evaluate various phases of 
instruction and types of administrative 
units in the section. 

5. To cultivate among teachers an apprecia- 
tion of the scientific technique in the 
solution of educational problems and to 
foster and stimulate individual and group 
research in the area. 

6. To make various comparisons of the edu- 
cational efficiency in administration and 
instruction within the area and with other 
sections of the country. 

7. To work out various plans for the im- 
provement of educational efficiency, use 
various county and city systems as ex- 
perimental units, and apply the results 
to other units in the area. 

8. To diagnose and suggest remedial meas- 
ures for the solution of educational prob- 
lems in various sections of East Tennessee. 


The committee has taken one fairly 
typical county, Unicoi, and has been 
doing some intensive work in diagnos- 
ing some of the problems of the county 
and suggesting remedial measures for 
their solution. This county is being 
used as a test tube, and we hope to 
be able to apply our findings to other 
units in the solution of similar problems. 
If the methods are successful in this 
one county, we can use a similar 
technique in attacking similar problems 
in other parts of the area and state. 

Unicoi County is one of the smaller 
counties of Tennessee and is located in 
the upper eastern part of the state. 
There is only one large high school 
in the county, fed by twenty-six ele- 
mentary schools located in various 
parts of the county. The instructional 
staff of the elementary schools of the 
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county averages slightly above three 
years of college training. The county 
has a very efficient supervisor and a 
progressive superintendent. 

The first step in our program was to 
make a general survey of all school 
subjects to determine the educational 
status of the school children in the 
whole county. The Unit Scale of At- 
tainment, published by the Educational 
Tests Bureau, Nashville, Tennessee, was 
given to all children in the county in 
grades three through eight. This test 
measures achievement in the following 
school subjects: reading, geography, 
literature, elementary science, Ameri- 
can history, arithmetic problems and 
fundamentals, spelling, English capital- 
ization, punctuation, and usage. 

In addition to the achievement 
tests, the Dearborn Group Intelligence 
Tests were given to all the children. 
With these data a profile was drawn 
for each child showing the child's 
chronological age, mental age, edu- 
cational age, and grade level in each 
subject. These profiles are used in 
diagnostic and remedial work. The 
results of these tests give the teacher 
a measure of the present status of 
each child and a better understanding 
of the child's ability to progress in 
schoolwork. 

The research committee is applying 
an intensive remedial program to the 
entire county for a period of one year. 
After the general and specific remedial 
program has been carried out for one 
school year, a second test will be given 
to determine the general and specific 
improvements throughout the county. 
We will then be able to determine how 
effective our program has been. 

In the meantime the committee de- 
sires to assist other systems in studying 
and diagnosing county and city prob- 
lems in the East Tennessee area. The 
expense to the county or city will be 
the price of the tests, which runs about 
six cents per child. 

The following is a brief summary of 
some of the results of this survey in 
Unicoi County. 

When we consider the county as 
a whole, we find that the pupils in 
grade three are best in spelling and 
arithmetic and poorest in reading. The 
pupils in grade four are best in arith- 
metic fundamentals and spelling and 


poor in reading, literature, elementary 
science, English punctuation, American 
history, and arithmetic. problems. In 
grade five the pupils are best in 
English capitalization and geography, 
and poorest in American history and 
reading. In grade six the pupils are 
best in English capitalization and poor- 
est in reading, elementary science, and 
American history. The pupils of grade 
seven are best in spelling, capitaliza- 
tion, and literature, and poorest in 
reading. In combining all of the 
grades we found that the pupils did 
their best work in spelling and capitali- 
zation, did good work in arithmetic, 
and were poorest of all in reading. 

In comparing the different types of 
schools in the county we find that the 
achievement of the children increases 
in proportion to the number of teach- 
ers in a school. The average child 
in the one-room school is retarded edu- 
cationally eleven months when com- 
pared with the large schools, nine 
months when compared with the county 
as a whole, and seventeen months 
when compared with national stand- 
ards. 

The children in the county were on 
an average overage chronologically 
6.4 months. The average child was 
retarded in his educational age by 
eight months or one school year of 
eight months. 

When the retardation of educational 
age is compared with the mental age, 
it becomes evident that the mental age 
for the county as a whole lacks 1.6 
mental months being up to the mental 
age requirement. If a child's mental 
age is greater than his subject or edu- 
cational age, we assume the child is 
primarily an instructional problem. One 
of the significant findings of this sur- 
vey was the marked superiority of men- 
tal age over the ages in reading and 
allied subjects, history, geography, ele- 
mentary science, and arithmetic prob- 
lems. Therefore, the major problem 
of the county as far as instruction is 
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concerned is that of improving reading 
abilities. 

After this general survey, the second 
step in our program has been to intro- 
duce into the schools a plan for im- 
proving reading instruction throughout 
the county. The following suggestions 
are being followed: 


|. Creating among teachers and children 
a reading consciousness and a desire to 
improve reading instruction. 

2. Holding teachers’ meetings to study 
methods of improving the teaching of 
reading. 

3. Demonstrating teaching at various centers 
in the county at which all teachers in the 
area gather to study and discuss tech- 
niques of improving reading. 

4. Inviting specialists on the teaching of 
reading to teachers’ meetings to discuss 
instructional problems. 

5. Giving teachers opportunity to visit 
schools in other counties and college 
demonstration schools and reporting ob- 
servations and new ideas to the other 
teachers. 

6. Having a carefully-selected circulating 
library for all grades, “undercut one 
to three grades below children's actual 
grade level. 

7. Providing each teacher with 
progress charts for each child. 

8. Playing READ-O and other 
games. 

9. Opening opportunities to each child for 
work-type and recreational reading on an 
easy vocabulary level. 

10. Varying methods of assigning reading 
materials so as to provide for individual 
differences in ability and interests. 

11. Encouraging children to read magazines, 
newspapers, and especially the "funnies." 

12. Using radio during school hours to in- 
crease experiences and to build oral and 
potential vocabularies. 

13. Providing in each school an abundance 
of materials, including pictures, maga- 
zines, scrapbooks, picture dictionaries, 
reading tables, bulletin boards, etc. 

14e Correcting the use of workbooks. 

15. Stimulating an interest in reading in the 
homes, encouraging children to take 
books and materials home, and working 
with P.-T. A. and adult education. 

16. Encouraging teachers to improve their 
training by attending college courses in 
reading instruction. 

17. Planning “reading contests" for the close 
of the school year to stimulate interest 
in the school and the community, or- 
ganized similar to "spelling and "“de- 
bating contests.” 


These suggestions constitute a gen- 
eral plan of improvement for the 
county. There are many other methods 
which teachers are discovering as they 
work along with the program. Of all 
the above suggestions the circulating 
library has been especially practical 
since the books have been graded to 
fit the particular needs of the children. 
The selection was made possible by a 
knowledge of the grade and reading 
level of the children as determined by 
the previous testing. Most library 
books for rural children are not select- 
ed on this basis and are often too 
difficult for the children who try to 
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Superintendents ! 


Get This Wonderful New Science Equipment in Your 
Budget. It Is Portable. Can Serve up to Six 
High Schools a Year 


Portable Anatomical Model Unit 


Provides convenience in use, proper housing and 
ease of transport from school to school 


This unit has been designed for use where one 
set of models is to serve several schools. The 
case is light in weight yet strong and durable. 
Properly placed padding holds the models in 
place and protects them against damage in mov- 
ing the unit from school to school. The unit is 
not built for shipment by express or freight but 
may be safely sent by truck or may be put inside 
of most automobiles. 

While in use the case is a display and storage 
cabinet from which the models are readily re- 
movable for classwork. 








P. F. MOORE Boxs Nashville, Tenn. 
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DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Unit Y100 includes the following items: 


Y9 = Life-size Sexless Torso and 


Head Model. --_______---- $139.50 
Y2 Model of Eyeball enlarged 

i iciccccsncas 12.00 
Y103 Model of the Ear enlarged 

ES es 14.00 
Y4 Model of the Skin enlarged 

two hundred times--___--_- 6.50 
X97 Case for display and transport 

J =e 40.00 
Y100 Portable Anatomical Model 

Unit as listed above_----- 198.50 
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read them. This destroys interest in 
reading and contributes further to 
reading problems. Books should be 
selected which have an easy vocab- 
ulary, but at the same time a more 
mature interest element than is ordi- 
narily found in primary reading ma- 
terials. Several good book lists have 
been published for this purpose. For 
reading problems, books should be 
from one to three grades below the 
child's actual grade level, and teachers 
are constantly urged to give the chil- 
dren opportunity for work-type and 
recreational reading on an easy vo- 
cabulary level. "Easy reading makes 
reading easy." 

For the purpose of giving teachers 
a few definite methods of attacking 
their remedial reading program, we 
divided the instruction of reading into 
four major functions: (1) comprehension 
of what is read; (2) organization of 
what is read; (3) remembering what is 
read; (4) ability to locate information. 

Charts were given to each teacher 
suggesting methods of improving each 
of these abilities. This serves as good 
motivation for the child and also gives 


the teachers some objective and 
definite help in improving reading. 
The third step in our general 
remedial reading program consists of 
a more thorough and detailed diag- 
nosis of the reading difficulties of in- 
dividual children. We are conducting 
a series of spot clinics in various cen- 
ters of the county. To these clinics 
teachers bring their most difficult 
problem children. By taking one or 
two children from each school we are 
able to get a good cross section of 
some of the types of serious reading 
problems existing in the country. 
The research committee of the E. T. 
E. A. believes that the educational 
problems in this area can be attacked 
experimentally and that many of them 
can be solved through the cooperation 
of teachers, supervisors, and other 
school officials. The committee con- 
sists of Dr. Lester R. Wheeler, State 
Teachers College, Johnson City; Dr. 
Frank D. McClelland, Maryville Col- 
lege; Dr. Joseph E. Avent, University 
of Tennessee; Dr. Edgar M. Cook, Car- 
son-Newman College; and Superin- 
tendent Ross M. Robinson, Kingsport. 
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BUILDING A LIBRARY | 


which the child learns by living” 

is the accepted philosophy of 
John Dewey and of his followers in the 
field of childhood education. There- 
fore, we began our year's work with 
that thought uppermost in our minds. 
Realizing the importance of the physi- 
cal surroundings in which children work 
during the first days of school, we set 
out to make our room a more attrac- 
tive and livable place. Stationary 
desks were replaced with movable 
tables and chairs, and individual cubby- 
holes were built in the adjoining cloak- 
room for the care of materials. Cur- 
tains were hung at the windows and 
pictures on the walls. A window gar- 
den, using wooden shelves, was added 
along with potted plants on each of the 
tables. A congoleum rug was placed 
in the center of the room. An art 
center has been started, and a science 
center looms forth in the future. In 
all the work involved in these and nu- 
merous other activities, the children 
were allowed to take as active a part 
as possible. They were eager to make 
their room attractive and therefore 
worked with much interest and enthu- 
siasm. 

Among these early activities the one 
thing that stood out as being the most 
valuable experience for the children 
was the building of our library corner. 
This work, which started as a part of 
making the room more attractive and 
livable, evolved into what we might 
term a unit of work. We had hanging 
bookshelves, a plain table, and chairs 
which had served as our library center, 
but we wanted something more. Be- 
cause of this desire for something bet- 
ter, we set out to build a center that 
would furnish not only the desired op- 
portunities for reading—so important 
in a child's life—but would also be an 
attractive, inviting, and homelike place 
in which one could and would be 
anxious to spend all his leisure time. 

Knowing what we wanted, we began 
our plans. First, we listed the furni- 
ture and other equipment that would 
be needed. This included, to begin 
with, a bookcase, chairs, and a table 
which we would build ourselves. As we 
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worked, however, numerous. other 
things were added. Then, we listed 
the things to be done and appointed 
committees who were to be responsi- 
ble for the different tasks. Following 
this, we began collecting needed ma- 
terials with which to work. The need 
arose for tools and a workbench, for 
certainly we could not be carpenters 
without tools. To meet this need we 
made a tool chest from a raisin box on 
which a top was put by means of 
hinges. This we painted and filled 
with such simple but basic tools as 
hammers, a saw, a screwdriver, pliers, 
sandpaper, tacks, and nails of various 
sizes. Our principal gave us a bench 
which we found in the storeroom. A 
cigar box, painted and filled with 
needles, thread, thimbles, pins, scissors, 
etc., served as a sewing box for the 
girls. After collecting boxes, paints, 
oilcloth, cotton, and other needed arti- 
cles, we began our work. 

Each morning the time from eight 
forty-five to ten fifteen o'clock was 
used as our activity period. During 
the first fifteen minutes, plans for the 
day's work were discussed; then the 
period from nine to ten o'clock was 
spent in carrying on many constructive 
activities; and from ten to ten fifteen, 
after things had been cleaned up and 
put away, there was a conference 
period. During this period, the chil- 


LOUISE THOMAS 


Teacher of Grade One 
Braden Elementary School 


dren reported to the group the prog- 
ress made by their particular com- 
mittee, showing whenever possible, the 
articles on which they were working. 
These reports were sometimes made by 
chairmen of the various committees 
and sometimes by other members. It 
was during this conference period that 
problems which arose in the work 
period were presented and solved. 
During the course of time, the need 
arose for standards of work and stand- 
ards for conference. These were made, 
with the children contributing their 
ideas, were manuscripted on wrapping 
paper (we had added this to our 
equipment), and placed where the chil- 
dren could see and learn to read them. 
They were often referred to by both 
teacher and pupils. Weekly news- 
papers, composed by the children 
whom we called editors, served as 
records of the children's experience 
as well as charts for reading. 

The library corner, when completed, 
included a bookcase made from five 
fruit boxes of uniform size which we se- 
cured from one of our merchants. 
These, when put together, were paint- 
ed green and ivory and made a very 
attractive place in which to keep our 
books. The chairs were made from 
orange crates, which were painted 
green and finished with cushions made 
from colorful oilcloth and stuffed with 
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cotton. We wanted a round table, 
but thought we could not make one, 
so the depot agent very kindly made 
one for us at the low cost of fifty cents. 
This, too, was painted green. Scarfs 
for the table and bookcase were made 
from green-and-white-checked gingham 
with the edges fringed. A footstool 
made from cigar boxes and covered 
with oilcloth added to the homelike 
atmosphere as did pictures on the 
wall and a whatnot shelf which had 
been discarded but was recovered and 
repainted and now holds the filing 
case. Our principal, who all along 
was very much interested in the work 
of the children, assisted them in making 
a flower stand on which was placed a 
large fern given us by one of the other 
teachers. Other flowers also added 
to the cheerfulness of the surroundings. 
A green wastepaper basket and a rug, 
both bought at the ten-cent store, 
together with a magazine rack which 
the children had the experience of 
ordering, completed the equipment. 

Library rules composed by the chil- 
dren and written by one little boy 
were hung in a conspicuous place. Al- 
ready we have over one hundred books, 
and to these we are gradually adding 
others, keeping in mind that we must 
have books of easy reading as well as 
a few of more difficult nature. In 
other units of work we have made 
books which we have added to our 
supply. We plan to make scrapbooks, 
picture books, poetry books, and other 
types for our library corner. 

Each week a librarian is appointed 
to have charge of the library. It is his 
or her duty to see that the library 
is kept in order and that books are 
properly checked in and out. A small 
metal filing cabinet holds slips of paper 
on which the children write the name of 
the book and their name when checking 
out a book. These slips are destroyed 
when books are returned. At the sug- 
gestion of our supervisor we are 
planning to add immediately to our 
library a pocket chart in which each 
child will have a pocket and a card 
on which he will record titles of books 
as he reads them. We feel that this 
will be not only an incentive to read 
more but will also serve as an aid to 
the teacher of the next grade. 

We are proud of our library corner 
because it is not only an attractive and 
inviting place in which to spend one's 
time, but it is the work of the children 
themselves. Needless to say, much 
information in various fields resulted 
from this unit, and the children had 
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What is this 
thing called 


SODIUM ACETYL 


SALICYLATE ? 


HAT do those three words —“‘sodium acetyl salicylate’’ 
—mean? Are they some magical property contained in Alka- 











Seltzer to offer you the fast relief in headaches and muscular 
fatigue that is so characteristic of Alka-Seltzer? 


Not at all. While the results may seem magical, sodium acety]! 
salicylate is very real! It is the analgesic—the pain reliever. It is 
Sodium Salt of Aspirin in a special form that is produced when 
you dissolve Alka-Seltzer in water. It is Aspirin in this different 
form which offers relief from that throbbing aching head, from 
the tiredness and aches of muscular fatigue. It is more effective 
because it is protected — protected by valuable alkaline buffers 
which speed up its action and enable it to ease that pain and ach- 
ing without any appreciable loss of effectiveness. Then, too, be- 
cause in Alka-Seltzer this Sodium Acety] Salicylate is in complete 
solution when you drink it, it is all ready to be absorbed when it 
enters your stomach, without taking time to dissolve. 


The alkaline buffers in Alka-Seltzer which so faithfully guard 
the analgesic, can give you quick, pleasant relief in acid indiges- 
tion, upset stomach and other forms of minor stomach distress. 
And combined, the analgesic and the alkaline buffers offer gratify- 
ing relief from morning misery. It is this combination of analgesic 
and alkalizing properties which has made Alka-Seltzer the pre- 
ferred remedy of so many millions of people. 


That is the story of sodium acety] salicylate and its alkaline buf- 
fers—it is the story of Alka-Seltzer and why it can give such quick 
relief. Try Alka-Seltzer, won’t you? Keep it on hand all the time. 


* If you would like a trial package 

of Alka-Seltzer FREE, write to the 
Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
STM-9, Elkhart, Indiana. 











experiences which they will iong re- 
member. It is by far the busiest spot 
in the primary room, there being few 
times during the day when it is not 
filled with enthusiastic children busily 
engaged in reading the books which 
have been provided. 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, in an article on 
"The Rural School Library," printed in 
the October, |1938, issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER, said in substance: 
“Teachers can do nothing better for 
young men and women or for boys 
and girls of whatever age than to in- 


spire and guide them in their reading 
and to make it possible for them to 
have books to read. It is this that will 
carry on after school days are over.” 
We feel with Dr. Claxton that, if we 
would have our influence to continue 
with our pupils after their school days 
are over, we must teach them to read. 
And we believe that the library is a 
vital part of the equipment of any 
schoolroom environment. 


Opportunity and duty are twins—shirk 
either and you have neither. 
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State High School 
Chorus 


EDWARD HAMILTON 
Knoxville 

The Tennessee Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation all state chorus will be featured 
on the opening program of the T.E.A. 
convention. A two hundred voiced 
chorus will be organized by Wilson 
Mount, Vice-President. All Tennessee 
high schools are invited to send repre- 
sentatives to this choral organization 
for two days of rehearsing and the con- 
cert on March 2Ist. A splendid pro- 
gram of vocal music is being arranged 
by the executive committee which will 
be a stimulus to any high school chorus 
and the music of which is selected to 
be used by local groups in home pro- 
grams. 

The following regulations have been 
established by the T.M.T.A. to govern 
the organization and procedure of the 
chorus: 

|. Each high school, grades 9 to !2, 
will be eligible to send its best lyric 
soprano, dramatic soprano, first alto, 
second alto, first (lyric) tenor, second 
(dramatic) tenor, baritone and basso. 
If one school does not possess a certain 
type of voice the octette will be aug- 
mented from larger schools. The oc- 
tette plan must be kept strictly intact. 

2. Each octette will be required to 
sing from memory parts of one or more 
numbers from the concert program 
to be selected by the executive com- 
mittee, to indicate the preparedness of 
the members. No music will be used in 
rehearsals. 

3. All rehearsals and the concert 
will be held in the War Memorial 
Auditorium, March 20th and 2st be- 
ginning at 10:30 A.M., March 20th. 

4. Each group will have to make its 
own hotel arrangements. 

5. All music must be memorized be- 
fore coming to Nashville. 

6. All applications for membership 
in the T.E.A. Chorus must be mailed to 
Wilson Mount, Technical High School, 
Memphis, by February Ist. Please send 
your first and second choice for each 
voice so that those who do not have 
full octettes may be augmented. Ap- 
plication blanks will be mailed on re- 
quest. The final chorus will be selected 
the first week in February. 

7. Directors of all octettes must be 
members of the T.M.T.A., membership 
fee $1.00, or $2.00 with the National 
Music Educators Journal subscription. 
Membership fee for students in the 
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chorus will be fifty cents each, which 
will go to defray organization expenses. 


8. Piano and vocal contests will be. 


held the night of March |9th and all 
day March 20th. The piano contests 
will be organized by Mrs. Forrest Nixon, 
Centerville, Tennessee. Vocal contests 
will be held for soprano, alto, tenor, 
bass, mixed quartette, girls' trio and 
male quartette only. Any numbers 
listed in the National Vocal competi- 
tive lists will be eligible for use in this 
contest. The list is available from the 
National Music Educators Conference, 
54 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
or from the December Music Educators 
Journal. Further information may be 
secured by those interested from 
Edward Hamilton, Knoxville High 
School, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

It should be clearly understood that 
the executive committee of the 
T.M.T.A. is most desirous of having 
as many Tennessee high schools repre- 
sented in the T.E.A. chorus as possible. 
If your school has only one or two who 
can fill the requirements they will be 
given just as much consideration as a 
full octette. The first choices will be 
one of each type singer from each 
school, the balance being secured by 
extras from other schools. With the 
splendid beginnings of last year we 
have an opportunity to sell music to 
Tennessee educators as never before. 
Secretary A. D. Holt is giving full 
cooperation toward the success of this 
concert. All music directors in Ten- 
nessee should work just as coopera- 
tively toward this attainment. 


e 
Survey of Library 
Traiming Agencies 
and Personnel in 


Tennessee 
MARTHA PARKS 


Director, Division of School Libraries 

The need for an appraisal of the 
personnel and training problems of 
libraries in Tennessee has become acute 
during recent months due to the en- 
forcement of standards for county 
senior high school libraries which be- 
came effective September, 1939. 

At the request of the Commissioner 
of Education and the Tennessee Library 
Association, a study of library per- 
sonnel problems and library training 
agencies will be conducted under the 
auspices of the Board of Education 


for Librarianship of the American Li- 


brary Association. There will be no 
expense to the state. 

To gain a proper perspective in any 
state on the library personnel and their 
preparation for service, it is necessary 
to analyze the types of organization, 
the financial support and the services 
of libraries insofar as they have a bear- 
ing upon the personnel, and to compare 
these situations with conditions in other 
states or regions whenever possible. It 
wili not be the purpose of this survey 
to evaluate any individual library or to 
gather a mass of statistics, but rather 
to isolate major issues regarding per- 
sonnel and to find a reasonable, com- 
prehensive solution which will commend 
itself to forward-looking people in the 
state. Similar surveys have been com- 
pleted for the states of Indiana and 
Michigan. Summaries of the findings 
may be obtained from the American 
Library Association. 

The American Library Association 
has secured as surveyor, Miss Eleanor 
M. Witmer, Librarian of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Miss Wit- 
mer, a former member of the Board 
of Education for Librarianship of the 
A.L.A., has had varied experience in 
the library field, having served in the 
libraries of Millersville, Pa. State Normal 
School, Ohio Wesleyan College, Colo- 
rado State Agricultural College and as 
Supervisor of School Libraries in the 
Denver Public Schools. She will spend 
the months of January and February, 
1940, in Tennessee visiting typical |i- 
braries and library training institutions. 

The cooperation of all who are con- 
cerned with the advancement of |i- 
brary service will be needed to make 
this survey effectual, not only for im- 
mediate use in Tennessee, but also as 
an example in studying similar problems 
in other states. 


DEAD LINE DATE FOR FILING STATE AID 
APPLICATIONS 


February |, 1940 is the dead line for 
filing application for state aid for 
school libraries, in accordance with the 
state plan of allocation of $600.00 per 
county. 

The balance unclaimed on February 
|, 1940 will be made available on a 
matching basis to those counties apply- 
ing for additional funds. The law 
provides that no county may receive 
more than $1000.00 during the school 
year. Information relative to the re- 
allocation of any unclaimed balance 
will be mailed from the library divi- 
sion shortly after February Ist. 
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“Wal, air ye rough?" he asked. There was no furniture in the school- 
The Pocket "| can be,” | replied. room so | asked the people if we could 
, MAUD CHASTAIN "Wal, you better come rough," was open school in the old building. It 
Marion County his advice. seemed we should be able to use it 
; The Pocket is not in some young | journeyed on. | was trying to find unt y seats for the we — 
lady's new fur coat or nifty skating a place to live. Not a house was pry ee ee Ape ° 
jacket; no indeed! The Pocket is on available. | was told there were no rw 4 a 
; Cumberland Mountain about seven vacant houses. The teacher had al- ‘Or % SAY: 
7 miles from Whitwell. Out West it ways ridden into the Pocket on a coal At the end of three weeks the new 
; would be called a canyon, but to us truck in the morning and out the same seats came. While we were waiting 
; it is the mountain's pocket. way in the afternoon. | knew | was for them we organized a P.-T. A. and 
t It is said to be five miles from the not going to do that. bought shades for the windows. 
y entrance of the Pocket to the school- Finally we reached the schoolhouse. School had been going a very short 
; house—but remember these are moun- To me it was a thing of beauty. It while when the nights became rather 
" tain miles. had not been used since it was finished. cool. The building in which they were 
The schoolhouse is new. It is near As entered the door | found a cloak- having church had no windowpanes 
" the center of the community, but at room on either side. The schoolroom OF shutters, no stove, only one or two 
d that some of the children have to walk was nice but not very large. On the small dirty lamps and a door that 
v three or four miles to school. left of the schoolroom was a room would not close. They asked if they 
. This is the first schoolhouse the which was intended for a coal room. might have church and Sunday school 
d Pocket has ever had. The church had Right then and there | decided | would in the schoolhouse. Before long every 
1s always been used for a schoolhouse live in the school building. thing except the Miner's Union met at 
in until last year (1938). In 1938, | was | The day | moved into the school- the schoolhouse. We had P.-T. A. on 
given the school in the Pocket. Before house several men whose curiosity had Tuesday night, prayer meeting on 
- school began | came up to look the prompted them to pass stopped. The Wednesday night, church on Saturday 
- place over. | wanted to meet some moment they came to the door! gave night and Sunday school and church 
I. of the people and find a place to live. them a hammer and some nails and on Sunday. For more than three weeks 
+. The first man | met looked at me and asked them to put up a shelf some- we had singing school every night. | 
d said, ""Wal—air you goin’ to teach where in the building. In this way | felt | had never led such a busy life be- 
“ down here?" got nine shelves and a clothesline put fore. It was almost more than we 
” Yes, sir,’ | told him. up in a short while. (Continued on page twenty-six) 
ne 
al 
O- ° ° 
2 Cooperating with Tennessee! Now for the Schoolroom! 
2 
nd The school people of Tennessee have been W A L T D I S N E Y 
. especially kind to us. We, in turn, are trying 
bel to show our appreciation— ~ T O R y B O O K 
a First—by providing modern traveling displays 
' of Tennesse-approved books. Suck, Mickey sud Mince Mouse, Plate’ the 
ake Second—by providing employment for hun- a ee 
onl dreds of Tennessee people. Each year we @ Stories by highly regarded educators and 
as have thousands of books manufactured in authors, written especially for school use. 
MS Tennessee, of Tennessee products. Paper used @ Children are enchanted with both the 
in*these books is made by Mead Paper stories and the colored Walt Disney illustra- 
Company of Kingsport—cloth is made by —_— 
AID Hollister Mills at Hollister—and printing and @ Teachers are delighted with the effective 
binding by Kingsport Press of Kingsport. way in which these books create a real interest 
for in reading. 
Me LOWEST BOOK PRICES FOUR BOOKS ALREADY PUBLISHED 
per ved got te ped wale For Ages Sw 12 
oe Qelleit "sss For Younger Readers 
na 
ply- BOOK Send for Descriptive Booklet 
law COMPANY 
sive Dept. TT 
nool 1255 So. Wabash Ave. 
pei: CHICAGO D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
ince 29 Pryor Street, N. E. Atlanta, Georgia 
divi- 
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The Relationship of 
the White Child 


to the Negro 


RUTH McDONALD 
Middle Tennessee A. C. E. President 


Jimmy, a sensitive six-year-old, lin- 
gered after school. Jimmy had once 
said to the teacher as the first grade 
were walking in the yard, "See that 
silver cloud! It is a monkey on its knees 
ready to spring!" 

But on this particular day Jimmy 
was puzzled. One could almost feel 
the thinking that was going on in his 
small body. He walked slowly up to 
the janitor and said with the utmost 
frankness, "Ike, which had you rather 
be, black or white?" And Ike's answer 
came back, "Black, Jimmy, of course!’ 

Once previous to this when the 
children were getting adult signatures 
to some papers Jimmy had said, "'| 
can get Bertha to sign, she’s a negro 
but she will do, won't she?" 

Children do not natively carry a 
prejudice against the negro. Jimmy 
and the janitor's roly-poly little negro 
boy both speak the same language of 
understanding. But children are born 
in a_ talking world where adult 
prejudices are acquired. Then it is 
that children begin to question and 
to waver. Then comes the query, 
"Bertha's a negro but she will do, 
won't she?" 

So because Jimmy needed to be 
assured that Bertha would surely do, 
and because the white children and 
the negro children passed each other 
going to school, negro books began 
to appear in the room. “The Nico- 
demus Books,'’ "Little Jeemes Henry," 
"The Flop-Eared Hound," "Ezekiei,"’ 
"Little Black Sambo," "Rowena Teena 
Tot," "Sad-Faced Boy,’ 'Araminta''— 
all these were enjoyed, but best of 
all were the Uncle Remus stories, 
"Frawg, and Epaminondas and His 
Auntie.’ Listening to these stories 
the children realized that the negro 
children did just the same things any of 
them might do. They seemed very like 
them except that their skin was black. 

For days the children talked about 
the negroes they knew in the com- 
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munity. They learned about their 
hemes, their church, their school. They 
talked about the work done by negroes. 
They listened to negro music and heard 
how its origin had been closely con- 
nected with the labor of groups of 
negroes; how it tempered their sorrows 
and heightened their hope for the 
future. After hearing a negro song 
over the radio one child excitedly 
turned to the teacher and said, “They 
know about negroes too! Did you 
hear? They were singing our negro 
song.’ Through this excursioning, this 
talking, this reading, this singing, this 
delight in finding that it was a negro 
mammy who made the first ice cream 
comes understanding and appreciation 
of the different groups that touch their 
world, be it Bertha, the janitor, or the 
janitor's black-faced child. All these 
activities hold untold possibilities for 
developing human responsibility toward 
all life. Children need to live goodwil. 

One day the teacher read this poem 
by the negro, Countee Cullen. 

Once riding in old Baltimore, 
Heart-filled, head-filled with glee, 

| saw a Baltimorean 

Keep looking straight at me. 

Now | was eight and very small, 

And he was no whit bigger, 

And so | smiled but he poked out 

His tongue and called me ''Nigger."’ 
| saw the whole of Baltimore 

From May until December. 

Of all the things that happened there, 
That's all that | remember. 

Should these experiences prevent the 
small negro children in the community 
from growing up with just such mem- 
ories as this, they will have been worth 


while. 
a 


State Teachers’ 
Examination 


The examination for teachers will be 
held at Memphis, Jackson, Nashville, 
Cookeville, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
and Jonesboro in the offices of the 
county superintendents at those places 
on January 19 and 20, |940. 

All county and city superintendents 
have been notified and requested to 
notify the Division of Certification, 
State Department of Education, (!) the 


number of teachers who plan to take 
the elementary examination, and (2) 
the names of the applicants for the 
high school examination and the spe- 
cific subjects to be taken. 

See your county or city superintend- 
ent at once and have him communicate 
with the State Department of Educa- 
tion. If that is not possible, write 
direct to the Division of Certification, 
State Department of Education, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


C. M. HARDISON, 


Supervisor, Division of Certification. 


Teachers’ 
Bookshel 


DIGEST. The Students’ Friend, General Edu- 
cational Publishing Company, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 120 pages. This book is intended to 
provide "a way, means and place for assist- 
ing students to become systematic in their 
work" by giving them condensed study aids 
and single forms for tabulation of daily work 
programs, general assignments and_ bibliog- 
raphies by quarters, weeks and days. 

NEW FILMS. A Motion Picture on Rural 
Education. Especially prepared for the rural 
teacher is a two-reel sixteen millimeter sound 
film sponsored by Professor Fannie W. Dunn 
and Frank W. Cyr, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The picture, titled 
"Living and Learning in a Rural School,” is 
designed to help rural teachers, supervisors, 
and curriculum builders make the most of the 
rich educational opportunities offered by the 
rural environment. Because it furnishes con- 
crete illustrations of desirable modern prac- 
tices, this film should be useful in teacher 
conferences and study groups, teacher col- 
leges, and interested lay groups. A printed 
manual gives further details concerning the 
school program and the progress of individual 
pupils, as well as a complete description of 
the film. Produced by the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the film may be purchased for seventy-five 
dollars by university extension film libraries, 
for loan or rental throughout the area they 
serve. 

HANDBOOK OF THE WAR. By John C. 
de Wilde, David H. Popper, and Eunice Clark. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, text edi- 
tion, $1.50. 248 pages. Illustrated. Here 
you will find the fundamental facts—up-to- 
the-minute—of the military strength, strategi- 
cal position, and industrial resources of the 
leading nations of Europe, with a minimum of 
theorizing or speculation. The material is 
arranged in a readable graphic manner for the 
general reader and is ideal for the student 
and high school libraries. Authors: two mem- 
bers of the Foreign Policy Association and one 
research specialist in military affairs. 

WAR SUPPLEMENT TO COMPTON'S PIC- 
TURED ENCYCLOPEDIA, An Alphabetical 
Reference Book of the European War. Illus- 
trated with photographs, drawings, and special 
maps. F, E, Compton and Company. Price, 
$1.50. 102 pages. 
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LIPPING COUPONS — is not 
( that a fascinating thought? 

The very idea of getting inter- 
est or collecting dividends in this age 
of lean years is indeed tantalizing. 
School teachers have not reached the 
"Golden Age of Education’ when they 
as a group can hope to join the ranks 
of those fortunate few who can indulge 
in the lucrative business of investing 
with returns in dollars and cents. Sure- 
ly, there is some form of investment 
followed by the coveted dividend 
which is open to this professional body 
of public servants. 

"Servants''—there is the key word. 
The term ‘'servants'' means those who 
give service, give service to the public. 
Is not that what the school teachers 
do? They work five days a week at 
such services as conjugating verbs, 
identifying historical dates and solving 
mathematical equations. The days 
come and go, the weeks turn into 
months and school terms make years— 
years of service to the unending flow 
of that stream of life which meanders 
through our educational strata of 
grades, just to be diverted back again 
into that separate world outside the 
school doors. There must be some way 
out, some way for greater returns than 
the meager salary check which marks 
the end of the month. 

Service — the thought returns to 
tease the mind. It demands more than 
the direction of students in their daily 
exercises and continuous lessons; it 
demands a broader service to the fuli- 
est needs of these young people who 
have such boundless possibilities and 
secretive dreams of a glorious future. 
That instructor who is willing to invest 
more than his talents and educational 
capital, he who goes beyond and gives 
of his personality, of his sympathy and 
of his understanding; in short—himself 
—will reap rewards which could never 
be matched by the glittering gold of 
the financier. 

The prerequisite condition for the 
investment of service, the giving of 
himself to the job, is that of being sin- 
cerely interested in those boys and 
girls who come each morning to be 
guided by the teacher. Of course, 
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these youngsters too often come with 
lagging feet and are reluctant to fol- 
low instructions. These children in- 
tuitively sense that upon crossing the 
threshold of the schoolroom they lose 
their identity and become one of a 
group. They resent being “the boy 
with the glasses" and “the girl with 
brown curls." These pupils would 
surely come with greater confidence if 
they retained their individualities. 
The teacher likewise is more concerned 
when he knows the varying personali- 
ties, the divergent advantages and the 
burdening entanglements of each per- 
son intrusted to him. Such informa- 
tion can be most satisfactorily gained 
through home visitation and personal 
interviews. In answer to those murmurs 
of discord which always arise at the 
mere suggestion of extra work for the 
now overtaxed teacher — but you do 
want to clip coupons in the evening 
hours. Those coupons are rose-colored 
coupons of satisfaction, legal interest 
on a job well done, gilt-edged divi- 
dends on a duty completely fulfilled. 
All vocational instructors are ac- 
quainted with the work of home con- 
tacting for it is one of the requirements 
of the teaching service. It is not need- 
ful that the other teachers allow one 
group to maintain a monopoly on this 
phase of work. The franchise is open 
to all who are endeavoring to achieve 
a higher goal than the teaching of 
subject matter. There is absolutely no 
attempt made to ignore the fact that 
this task demands unlimited hours of 
out-of-school time, as well as requires 
extensive personal expense money from 
the too slim bank roll. In addition, 
interest and tact are positively essen- 
tial for successful home observations. 
This interest must be genuine. It can- 
not be assumed for bluffing is soon 
detected by the children and the pa- 
trons of our schools. These liabilities, 
then, are to be endured and overcome. 
The possibilities of the good to be de- 
rived from this added work are so 
fundamental in carrying forward a 
modernized educational program that 
the hindrances are soon forgotten. 
The evening papers carry the latest 
statistical data concerning the unem- 
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ployment situation, the high death rate 
of maternity cases,. the increase in 
social diseases, the spread of an epi- 
demic of influenza and the propaga- 
tion of crime among minor children. 
One is disturbed. Yet, after eating an 
appetizing dinner, the startling figures 
are less annoying. It all seems so un- 
real and so far away. Through home 
visitation the abstract becomes terri- 
fyingly concrete: John's father has not 
worked for two years; Sue's mother 
died at the arrival of twins; Jane's eyes 
have needed attention since birth; 
Bill's father and mother have the ‘flu’; 
and Jackie is locked in the Juvenile 
Detention Home for stealing a bicycle. 
Those children who come to school 
day by day are the source of our 
statistics. Some of them are the boys 
and girls who are the debris from idle- 
ness, the delinquents of America, the 
backwash from social contaminations. 
They are desperate and they must have 
hope. 

As one ponders further upon this 
subject of personal gain in the light 
of service, the idea of self is dimmed 
by the shadow of a child. The child 
(not a class in arithmetic or a noisy 
group of juniors) takes the center of 
the stage. His attitudes and dreams 
are reflected from the spotlight of 
interest. From whence does he come? 
Where is he going? Can his heart be 
gladdened and his path made smooth- 
er? All such questions come with the 
first step toward the investment of self. 

The teacher, not so absent-minded 
nor so resentful of losing an hour of 
his leisure, goes to the attractive cot- 
tage on the side street, to the pre- 
tentious house on the avenue and to 
the dismal room in the back alley. 
Strangely enough he finds many similar 
problems. The children, gifts from 
these widely separated homes, are 
cousins under the veneer of mercenary 
coats cut from material trifles. There 
are questions of food for the body and 
inspiration for the mind, of clothing for 
their physical needs and support for 
their moral decisions. Over all lies a 
cloud of misunderstanding of the emo- 
tional turmoil of the growing child, 
who is forced into the world of the old- 
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fashioned or the too modern parent, as 
the case may be. The teacher is hum- 
bled. For the first time, perhaps, he 
knows that he has in his hand the 
destinies of human lives. He must 
blaze the trail for these pupils who are 
the adults of tomorrow. It is his job 
to help each child to be prepared to 
adjust to these problems of life with 
the greatest degree of success for 
which his abilities and capacities for 
growth are able to lift him. 

One visit calls for another and yet 
the third. Rapport with the home 
brings such increased knowledge of the 
pupils that the classwork is easier and 
so less tiring. It is instruction with a 
purpose. The response from the stu- 
dents is vitalized through the stimulus 
of mutual understandings, for the 
teacher becomes alive, ceasing to be 
an automatic dispenser of facts. The 
youngsters are individuals, persons with 
life-sized problems which are too heavy 
for immaturity. All join hands, while 
heme and school are united in an 
attack upon difficulties which do not 
loom so large and formidable now that 
there are cooperation and initiative as 
leaders. 

These intimate perplexities are not 
all solved. That is too much to expect, 
for many have roots which go as deep 
as civilization. The basic principles are 
inherent in our cultural pattern and the 
environmental conditions add _struc- 
tures of towering heights. The visits 
into the homes reveal many of the gen- 
eral troubles and give new insight into 
the common disturbances. It is as 
going into a scientific or psychological 
laboratory for experiments in old, yet 
mysterious channels of human life. 
Good solutions are frequently found. 
When one is able to help even one of 
the students, all memory of the hard- 
ships and failures of the past are for- 
gotten. Then, too, many of the com- 
plications that seem so burdening to 
the parents and to the child are trivial. 
Arbitration before an outside agent 
followed by simple suggestions often 
brings desired results. Just the realiza- 
tion that someone cares insures re- 
newed optimism and invites another 
effort. The contagious maladies of 
our society thus can be separately 
treated. Each small home, a cottage 
or a hovel, which harbors a new vision 
of security and a restored faith in man- 
kind adds a strong link in the perpetual 
chain of Americanism. 

The instructor, weary from routine 
tasks, lifts his gaze from the familiar 
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textbooks. His stooped shoulders 
straighten and his eyes have a new 
light for he sees widened horizons 
glowing with the hope of fruitful serv- 
ice. In the evening time of life, as he 
counts his memories as beads on a 








rosary, the teacher who gives himself 
to his students can join the Psalmist 
in these words: "My cup runneth over." 

Clipping coupons of satisfaction is 
indeed a goal worthy of the price for 
investment. 











A Community —— 


Program 


An educational program, in order 
to make progress, must have a sympa- 
thetic and informed public to support 
it. We believe the above is true re- 
gardless of the size of the community. 
Those in charge of the Frank Hughes 
schools have for several years used 
various methods to keep its public 
sympathetic and informed. A field 
day has been held during the fall, and 
the community has been invited to 
witness the events, consisting of ath- 
letic, vocational, recreational, and aca- 
demic contests. But for the past three 
years an evening program has been 
given which has tried to portray the 
regular activities of the school. These 
are usually given in March, and the 
last one seemed to be very successful. 
The first part was called open house. 

This year the program consisted of 
two parts. Each grade, from the first 
through the sixth, spent some time 
previous to the occasion studying how 
to entertain in an informal way and 
how to write invitations. Then each 
grade made some duplicated invita- 
tions, and the children sent them out 
just as though they were giving a party. 
A host and hostess were chosen from 
each grade, and punch and wafers 
were served to the guests of each 
room. Also, some of the children kept 
a register and asked each visitor to 
register, while others conducted the 
visitors over the room. 

All of the pupils were requested to 
be in their regular places and busy in 
an activity just as they would be dur- 
ing a regular school period, with the 
teacher supervising their various 
projects. This part of the program 
did not go off just as planned, due to 
the fact that each room entertained 
from fifty to seventy guests during this 
period of about forty-five minutes, and 
consequently, the pupils and teachers 
were unable really to demonstrate 
classwork under such crowded condi- 
tions. But no doubt more parents 
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visited their children's rooms and got 
a better idea of just what the schoo! 
was trying to do for their children than 
had ever done so before. The com- 
ments of the parents were encourag- 
ing. A summary of all their state- 
ments would be something like this: 
"After this visit, we have a much better 
conception of what our school is try- 
ing to do for our children." 

It was very interesting also to watch 
the smaller children act as hosts. A 
little boy in the first grade would ask, 
"Have you been served?"' as correctly 
and manly as a man could have done 
in his own home. 

The girls of the home art club and 
the boys taking a course in shop put a 
large number of their projects on dis- 
play in the library. Here visitors were 
served with light refreshments by some 
of the girls and were requested to 
register. More than fifty pieces of 
handwork made by the girls and boys 
were shown. The former displayed 
pictures (oil color), tapestry, baskets, 
embroidery, knitting, crocheting, quilt 
pieces, and crayon work, while the lat- 
ter had magazine racks, end tables, |i- 
brary tables, and costumes. This sec- 
tion gave the people an idea of what 
the vocational departments of the 
school were attempting to do. 

The first part of the program lasted 
about forty-five minutes; then every- 
one was invited into the auditorium. 
(The embarrassing part was that the 
auditorium was too small, and all could 
not be seated.) 

The second part of the program at- 
tempted to show special activities of 
the school. After a few explanations 
were made by the principal, the pro- 
gram was turned over to a master of 
ceremonies, a young man, president of 
the senior class, who did the job better 
than the principal. (He made his re- 
marks rather brief.) The first number 
was several selections played by the 
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high school orchestra, consisting of 
about twenty boys and girls. 

The next number was presented by 
a group of boys and girls from the fifth 
and sixth grades. These grades had, 
a few weeks before, completed a unit 
of study on the Orient. This recita- 
tion attempted to show some of the 
outcomes of an integrated unit. It 
consisted of the following: 

Four poems on the Orient, which 
were recited by the children who had 
learned them; short talks on the way 
a dinner was served in Chinese style; 
music of China and Japan; the dis- 
covery of silk; the Japanese cherry 
trees; customs of the Japanese and 
Chinese; and the health of the Orient. 
The children also sang a song from 
each country, and the last song was 
about foreign children. For some of 
the songs, the children were dressed 
as Chinese and Japanese boys and 
girls. 

The second and third grades enter- 
tained by giving two rhythm band 
numbers. These selections were fol- 
lowed by a one-act play, presented by 
the dramatic club. 

There are seven clubs in the high 
school department which meet once or 
twice a week at the regular activity 
period. The dramatic club was selected 
to entertain by giving a humorous one- 
act play. The glee club, another high 
school club consisting of about fifty 
boys and girls, sang several numbers. 

The economics class was asked to 
demonstrate how the high school 
classes were conducted. The teacher 
selected the Social Security Act as a 
topic. Having only a few minutes, 
he merely used the time to make an 
assignment and to create interest. 
Several questions were asked, giving 
the class some idea as to what to study. 
The last part of the period he told 
the class that they would meet in the 
darkroom and see a film on the work 
created by the Social Security Act. 
The auditorium was then darkened, and 
a ten-minute sound film was shown. 

This class not only attempted to 
show the manner in which a high 
school class was conducted, but also 
demonstrated to the people the use 
of visual education in the school as a 
means for teaching. (This is the first 
year the school has been able to suc- 
cessfully use educational films.) The 
success of this part of the program 
can be noted as follows: after the final 
numbers, which were some selections 
given by the piccolette band, a junior 
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high school organization, it was an- 
nounced that if those who had to wait 
for the second bus (one of the buses 
has to make two trips) cared to remain 
in the auditorium, they would be enter- 
tained with some other educational 
films that were on hand; the result was 
that after the last musical number 
about ninety-five per cent or more of 
the audience remained through two 
more educational films. 

The entire program began about 
seven o'clock and lasted until ten. 
Nearly all of the grade children were 
present and took part in the open 
house program. More than 130 chil- 
dren appeared on the stage for one 
or more performances. An attempt 
was made to show a complete cross 


section of the school, therefore every 
department was represented in one 
or more ways.. Public school music 
was represented by the rhythm band 
and foreign songs and dances; the high 
school music classes were represented 
by the orchestra and piccolette band; 
the extracurricular activities of the 
high school’ were represented by the 
glee club and dramatic club; the voca- 
tional departments were represented 
by the display in the library; the ele- 
mentary classwork was represented by 
the fifth and sixth grades; while the 
high school classwork was demon- 
strated by the economics class. 

The program had never been re- 

(Continued on page thirty-two) 
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Democratic Teachin g 


The October issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER contained an ex- 
cellent account of the democratic pro- 
cedures employed by Mrs. Reba 
Broyles Bacon in her education classes 
at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. This 
article describes the author's attempt 
to employ democratic methods in his 
class in “Materials and Methods for 
an Integrated Program” at Austin Peay 
Normal School. 

The room assigned to the class was 
typical of most college classrooms, 
just bare walls, with nothing to demon- 
strate to the pupils (a class of in-service 
teachers) what a good elementary 
classroom should look like or to in- 
spire teachers ''to go and do likewise." 
The first task confronting the instructor 
and class was to make the room a 
pleasant place in which to live and 
work. As a result of the plans, demo- 
cratically prepared, the class with the 
aid of N. Y. A. boys made three bulle- 
tin boards, put up seventy lineal feet 
of shelving for display of free and in- 
expensive materials, built two book- 
cases, made draperies for each window 
(the kind that do not cut out light and 
air), brought potted flowers and added 
fresh bouquets daily, constructed and 
planted window boxes, pushed the class 
chairs to one side, and put four long 
tables and folding chairs in the other 
half. On these tables they placed all 
the state-adopted elementary texts, 
both basal and supplementary, and 
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many other children's books. They 
converted one corner of the room 
into a reading center, another into a 
science center, the third into an art 
center, while the fourth they left for 
blackboard space.’ The members of 
the class made the art materials, 
brought the science collections, and 
made the magazine stands, tables, 
chairs, reading charts, book ends, etc., 
for the reading center from apple 
boxes, orange crates, and other inex- 
pensive materials. In short, they made 
the room into an ideal elementary 
classroom by the same means these 
teachers must use in their own build- 
ings. 

The class used one hour of the class 
period each day for discussion; the 
other they used for laboratory work 
such as writing, getting references and 
materials for teaching their units. 
They worked in the laboratory, the 
shop, the college library, and the 
county library. The pupils added to 
the room whatever they made, if ap- 
propriate for one of the three centers, 
with the privilege of removing it at 
the end of the quarter. It was an 
activity program on the college level. 

The instructor gave the class a broad 
outline of the quarter's work at the 
beginning of the term. But believing 
that college classes should be demo- 
cratic as well as those in elementary 
and high school and believing that 
teachers should be taught in college 
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much as they are expected to teach 
back home, the instructor of this col- 
lege class asked his pupils to help him 
plan further the course so as to make 
it of the most practical use to them for 
the next year. 

After the teacher and pupils had 
decided on the program for a given 
period, the group set to work on the 
problem. The members of the class 
carried out most of the demonstrations, 
since college people also learn by 
doing. A maximum of pupil activity 
and a minimum of teacher activity was 
the rule in this class. This article gives 
a few examples of the type of work 
carried on. 

Since several people were working 
on their "community" as a teaching 
unit, the class chose this problem for 
demonstration teaching. They selected 
a member of the group to teach cer- 
tain phases of the unit. It was demon- 
strated how to initiate the unit, how to 
culminate it, and how to carry on a 
complete day's work, which included 
the activity period, the discussion 
period, and how to "care for the 
school subjects."’ 

Each member of the class had an 
opportunity to present some phase of 
her work. If puppets had been made, 
this person demonstrated how she 
made them and how she used them for 
educative purposes. Another person 
demonstrated the use of her home- 
made movie, another the use of 
science experiments, another certain 
visual aids as homemade stereopticon 
slides, and others various educative 
activities, equipment, and materials for 
their specific units. The teacher and 
pupils definitely tied up every activity 
and project demonstrated with a learn- 
ing situation. 


The Pocket 

(Continued from page twenty-one) 
could do to get our schoolwork and 
housework done and get ready for 
the next meeting. 

When the teachers wish to leave 
the Pocket they flag a coal truck. 
There are a number of coal mines here 
from which coal is hauled every day. 
Any truck driver will let the teachers 
ride in or out of the Pocket. 

There are people up here who have 
never been very far from home and 
many of the children have never seen 
a picture show. But the Pocket is a 
beautiful place, even at night when the 
moon shines. 
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A SUGGESTED STATE PROGRAM 
FOR CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 


Head of Social Science Department, State Teachers College, 


NTIL RECENTLY the American 
| people complacently accepted 

democracy as the ultimate in 
government and were sure that the 
American type was the best. It is true 
that political scientists for some years 
had been pointing out that all was not 
well in our body politic and insisting 
on house cleanings in many places. 
However, the public continued to pre- 
fer to hear the Fourth of July orator 
and super patriot proclaim the won- 
ders of our system and even approved 
when constructive critics were de- 
nounced as radicals and even com- 
munists. 

The recent turn of events, however, 
has started people to thinking. Today 
we are seriously asking, Can democ- 
racy survive in America? The writer 
believes that it can, provided that a 
systematic, coordinated program of 
education is worked out in the imme- 
diate future. Before suggesting a pro- 
gram, however, let us analyze a little 
more clearly the problem. 

As a starting point, we shall assume 
the premise that democracy must rest 
upon an educated electorate. In other 
words, democracy will fail if the ratio 
of political intelligence to the serious- 
ness of problems becomes too low. 
This perhaps cannot be stated in 
mathematical terms, yet if political 
intelligence declines and the problems 
confronting the state increase, a time 
will ultimately come when a democratic 
government will cease to function, and 
some new type, a dictator, perhaps, 
will take its place. As a matter of 
fact, we in America are steadily head- 
ing in this direction. Political intelli- 
gence has declined, and problems have 
become more complicated. An analy- 
sis of the first part of this statement 
will now be made. 


During the early days of our re- 
public, suffrage was limited to the 
upper classes. Those in control were 
often already wealthy and looked upon 
public service as an avocation and 
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as an art. The wave of Jacksonian 
democracy brought universal manhood 
suffrage. Those admitted to the 
franchise were from the lower levels 
of society. Hence the average mass 
political intelligence of the electorate 
was lowered. Again the civil war was 
followed by the enfranchisement of 
the negro. Although he did not vote 
in large numbers, the net result was 
the same. The immigrant since |880 
has caused a further decline. Woman 
suffrage tended in the same direction. 
While women are no doubt as intelli- 
gent as men, and in some particular 
lines more so, politics was not one of 
these lines. 

This is not the only side of the pic- 
ture. Our industrial system has very 
materially lowered political intelligence 
and political leadership as well. In- 
telligent men began to prefer business 
to politics. Instead of using politics 
as an art, an avocation, they too often 
made it a part of their business. The 
combination paid dividends. States- 
men were ridiculed; businessmen mag- 
nified. Political leadership suffered. 
Again many wage earners in our eco- 
nomic system found their labor so 
nerve-racking that spare time was not 
used in the study of politics, art, and 
true life. Rest or “whoopee” took 
over spare time. Finally, modern in- 
ventions brought forth so many gad- 
gets — autos, radio, etc.— that real 
hard thinking on government problems 
became very boring and could not 
compete with the easier, more enter- 
taining ways of spending spare time. 
The net result has, therefore, been a 
steadily decline of mass political in- 
telligence and leadership in the United 
States since the time of Jefferson. 

On the other hand, the problems 
now facing the government are the 
most gigantic and complex in our his- 
tory. Take only one case in point. In 
the election of 1896 and for some 
years before the outstanding issue was 
"sixteen to one.’ The New Deal re- 
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duced the gold content of the dollar 
and hardly batted an eye, so numerous 
and grave were other questions of the 
hour. There are many who believe 
that today the problems of civilization 
are the most complicated in the history 
of the world. What, then, is our 
problem? To raise mass political in- 
telligence and political leadership; to 
popularize the study of problems of 
government with as little jazz as pos- 
sible. 

The extension of suffrage would have 
presented few problems and, on the 
whole, would have been highly desir- 
able had each new group been initiat- 
ed into the new status with systematic 
training in the duties of citizenship. 
This, however, was to a great extent 
neglected. 

The public is now beginning to real- 
ize the seriousness of the situation and 
has dumped the problem on the lap 
of the public schools. The public takes 
the position that enormous sums are 
being spent on education. This is true. 
It therefore concludes that the public 
school should solve the problem of 
citizenship training. This conclusion is 
only partly true for the following 
reasons. In the first place, the school 
is only one of many agencies which 
exert influence upon the future citizen. 
There is immediate demand for a co- 
ordinated program of citizenship train- 
ing by all interested agencies, schools, 
press, churches, etc. In the second 
place, the school has the child in many 
cases for only a short time. During 
these early years he is often socially 
and psychologically unprepared for the 
material presented to him in class. 
Some form of adult education is neces- 
sary. 

In the third place, public education 
is still in the experimental stage. As 
a result of this, many teachers are very 
poorly trained, the subject matter is 
too often unwisely chosen, and the 
method of presentation is not such as 
to create within the student a desire 
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to become a vital part in the life of his 
community. In addition to a more 
adequate program of teacher training 
the curriculum must be radically re- 
vised. A textbook course in civics 
and other social sciences will not alone 
turn the trick, although such courses 
undoubtedly have value. Laboratory 
work on the campus in citizenship edu- 
cation is necessary. Every school 
should have a carefully-controlled stu- 
dent government. Supervised play- 
ground activities should be tied in with 
civics. Interest should be stimulated 
by studying problems of local interest. 

A complete cataloging of what 
should be done will not be given at this 
time, however, for two important 
reasons. First, all that should be done 
is not known by the writer or anyone 
else, and, second, the main purpose 
of this article is to stimulate interest 
in creating the machinery necessary 
not only for putting into operation 
what we already know but also for ex- 
ploring the unknown. 

The following plan is therefore sug- 
gested to the teachers of Tennessee: 
|. Establish a state coordinating coun- 

cil for training for citizenship. The 
council should be appointed by the 
commissioner of education and 
serve without pay. 

2. Appoint a state supervisor of train- 
ing for citizenship; a salaried man 
in the department of education. 

3. Encourage the establishment of 
adult classes and public forums as 
a part of the state school program. 

4. Authorize the state supervisor to 
prepare pamphlets, mimeograph 
outlines, and the like for guiding 
both school and adult education 
programs. 

5. Encourage newspapers to run 
columns on problems of govern- 
ment, to stage contests, and occa- 
sionally offer prizes to school stu- 
dents. 

6 Encourage all types of organiza- 
tions to aid in popularizing the 
study of government and its prob- 
lems and the development of more 
respect for public officials. 

7. Encourage the formation of non- 
partisan voters’ leagues in all coun- 
ties in the state. 

8. Approach some educational foun- 
dation for aid during the experi- 
mental stages, if the state depart- 
ment of education feels that it 
cannot finance such a plan. 
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Physical Education's Family Tree 


H. G. METCALF 
Peabody College 


V. Democracy and Physical Education 
Physical education has been such 
a close relative of democracy as to be 
almost the very essence of it. Good 
and well-organized physical educa- 
tion brings all races and all people 
together in a friendly democratic 
way. All men and women and boys 
and girls who have competed in 
athletics belong to a great fraternity 
or sorority that speaks a universal 
language. Athletic prowess in all 
sports is respected, understood and 
admired by all races, and this has 
been true from primitive times. 

During the early Olympic games in 
Greece, all people of the country, 
rich and poor, turned out to see their 
best athletes compete for that great- 
est of honors—an Olympic victory. 
For two weeks previous to the games, 
and for two weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the games, to say nothing of 
the times during the games, foot- 
pads or highway robbers called a 
holiday and refrained from robbing 
or holding up any one, so great was 
the democratic force of the interest 
in these athletic sports. 

The rise of archery or the promi- 
nence of the long bow and broadhead 
arrow as developed in Wales and 
England during the latter period of 
the dark ages was one of the great- 
est influences towards democracy, 
and the downfall of the feudal sys- 
tem the world ever saw. All the men 
of England had long bows and ar- 
rows. The yeoman with his drawn 
bow and arrow soon discovered him- 
self the equal uf any feudal baron 
mounted on horseback, though he 
was bearing sword and lance, and 
encased in the finest Milan armor, 
for well directed arrows would en- 
tirely pierce him. These steel barons 
would retreat just as Sir Guy of 
Gisbourne_ retreated from _ the 
anchored shaft of Robin Hood. 

All British sports had a democratic 
influence on British youth. Sports 
make all men brothers. In England 
a champion boxer or crewman is 
cherished by all sportsmen whether 
rich or poor. In America all people 
from all so-called strata of society 
attend, with enjoyment and hilarious 


abandon, football, baseball, and bas- 
ketball games, and all physical edu- 
cation sports. The players also be- 
come blood brothers. It was the 
privilege of the writer to play on a 
high school football team in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he was the only 
team member with parents born in 
America of English ancestry, also 
ten different races were represented 
on this team. It was a good team, 
and teammates blocked for each 
other, took bumps for each other and 
admired and respected each other. 
So great is the democratizing force 
of physical education activities. The 
new kid in the neighborhood or at 
school, no matter how rich or im- 
portant his dad may be, is not ac- 
cepted until he has his scrap with 
one of the bullies and establishes 
himself, or shows his prowess in ath- 
letic games. 

We in the United States are prob- 
ably the most important democracy 
the world has yet seen, and we are 
proud of it, but we sometimes forget 
what we stand for as a democracy. 

The very methods used in teaching 
physical education involve democratic 
procedures. Coaches and physical 
education teachers do not ask their 
boys to do things they would not be 
willing to do themselves. All chil- 
dren are treated alike, no favoritism 
is shown. Every one takes his turn. 
All are given opportunities to develop 
their potential leadership ability at 
various times. All are expected to 
cooperate with the leader in the way 
they would have him cooperate when 
they themselves are leading. In team 
games each team member has his 
own definite job or responsibility, 
and he is expected to contribute his 
share of effort and energy for rights 
of others. Coaches and teachers are 
approachable human leaders, guiders 
and friends, not commissioned mili- 
tary officers, expecting unreasoning 
response to orders. 

These characteristically democrat- 
ic procedures of physical education 
are quite in line with the democratic 
principles our revolutionary fathers 
fought and died for, namely: 

Equal representation in govern- 

ment 
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Free speech 

Freedom of the press 

Freedom to worship God in one’s 

own way 

Freedom of thought 

Free education for all. 

In our ever changing society, these 
democratic principles must still be 
remembered and preserved. William 
Heard Kilpatrick of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia, has democracy well 
in mind when he lists as essential for 
school education that it: Provide op- 
portunities for all children to find 
self-expression, and self-realization ; 
and engage in activities that lead on 
to ever richer activities in ever 
widening circles; and respect the 
personality of the child. 

This is what Thomas Mann (win- 
ner of the Nobel peace prize), that 
brave German exiled from his fascist 
country because his speech was too 
free, meant when he said of democ- 
racy in his book, The Coming Vic- 
tory of Democracy. “Every defini- 
tion of democracy is insufficient if 
it is confined to the technical-political 
aspects. We must reach higher and 
define democracy as that form of 
society which is inspired above every 
other with the feeling and conscious- 
ness of the dignity of man.” 

While many American educators 
fail to consider physical education 
a significant educational factor, 
fascist Hitler is using it as the prin- 
cipal means of selling fascist ideals to 
German youth for keeps. The pro- 
grams of the youth movements in 
Germany are packed joyously full of 
athletic sports and camping and‘ out- 
ing activities. German boys and girls 
love a government which provides as 
fully these activities of their major 
interest. The fascist propaganda, 
ideals and philosophy which go 
with this desired athletic program 
are so insidiously and closely asso- 
ciated with it that it all becomes de- 
sirable to them. It is all a part of 
being to him, but he did it through 
that great motivating force—physical 
education. Think of it, fascist 
Hitler bootlegs democratic physical 
education to perpetuate the ideals of 
fascism in the hope of destroying 
democracy. This insidious, shameful 
deceitful use of the activities of our 
chosen profession should make us 
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boil. Yet, what are we doing about 
it? With democracies everywhere 
on the spot, and the dachshund of 
fascism at point, how are we as a 
democracy using this great motivat- 
ing force of physical education? Are 
we using it to perpetuate the ideals 
of democracy? No. How is it used? 
It is used by educational institutions 
of high schools and colleges largely 
as a money-making racket. 

Teams of pretty girls play wild 
interscholastic basketball to attract 
men to pay more admissions to in- 
crease gate receipts. 

High school athletes receive high 
bids and are hired to play on college 
teams, and are given impressions of 
their importance and abilities which 
are ruinous when they get out of col- 
lege, to say nothing of while they are 
in college. All for the most impor- 
tant purpose of having a winning 
team and making money. 

In the above instances we are vio- 
lating the personalities of girls and 
boys, not respecting them. I believe 
in football with all my heart, and I 
hope and believe that it will always 
be in high schools and colleges, but 
let us not so overemphasize it that 
we sacrifice our boys to it, let us use 
it to properly develop and strengthen 
our youth. 

Let us even have intramural foot- 
ball, six-man football, and other in- 
tramural activities that all boys may 
have the benefits of athletics. 

The actual picture of events here 
presented may not be quite this bad. 
Nevertheless many so-called educa- 
tors are dead asleep. They see 
physical education only in relation to 
perspiration and somewhat related to 
keeping fit, but they see no significant 
relationship to education and democ- 
racy. Physical educators cannot af- 
ford to be asleep. Physical educators 
must use physical education in a 
democratic society to enrich the liv- 
ing of all people through its power- 
ful and extensive relations, and to 
perpetuate the ideals of democracy. 

Physical education, education’s 
child, is wellborn; its heredity is of 
the finest. It has many important 
relatives; it is probably, in spite of 
its youth, one of the most powerful 
motivating forces in education be- 
cause it lies so close to the heart of 
the interests of all youth. Physical 
education faces the future. How 
will we as educators use it? 





The Founding Fathers 


of Tennessee Education 


A. L. CRABB 
Peabody College 


Samuel Doak, whom Mr. Windrow 
calls “The First Teacher of the Great 
Southwest," was born near Staunton, 
Virginia, August |, 1794. His Scotch- 
Irish parents settled first at Chester, 
Pennsylvania, then moved on into the 
Virginia Valley. His boyhood life fol- 
lowed the routine of a normal farm 
boy. The first authentic record apply- 
ing to his educational career indicates 
that about his sixteenth year he attend- 
ed a school near his home kept by a 
Mr. Alexander. From then until his 
death school was never out of his 
mind. The school and the church, joint 
forerunners of the millennium he en- 
visioned. In 1773, he entered Prince- 
ton. Two years later he left, bearing a 
diploma signed, among others, by two, 
John Witherspoon and Robert Morris, 
whose names grace an even more fa- 
mous document, the Declaration of In- 
dependence. On November 30 of 
that year he was married to Esther 
Montgomery. He taught for a brief 
while at Piqua, Pennsylvania, and lafer 
tutored in some courses at Hampden- 
Sydney. He established Presbyterian 
congregations at New Providence, 
Carter's Valley, and Mount Bethel. On 
September 25, 1780, he preached a 
sermon to the patriots assembled at 
Sycamore Shoals preparatory to the 
march to Kings Mountain. A portrait 
of the scene hanging in Governor 
Cooper's office depicts Doak as an 
old man. He was really but thirty-one. 

On April 23, 1783, he secured a 
charter for Martin Academy. Twelve 
years later it was rechartered as Wash- 
ington College by the legislature of 
North Carolina. It Samuel Doak ad- 
ministered. In it he taught. For it 
he labored. On Sundays his voice 
thundered from near-by pulpits. He 
was president of Washington and Mar- 
tin Academy thirty-eight years. In 
1818 he resigned from Washington 
and spent the final decade of his life 
in the service of Tusculum. He carried 
a torch which burned brightly against 
the dark of the western wilderness. 
He crowded into his fourscore of years 
some prodigious contributions to the 
culture of a new community. 
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Shifting Vocational Patterns 


T THIS TIME of unemploy- 

A ment and seeming confusion, 

is it true that we have a sur- 

plus of talent in our country? Have 

we overproduced in occupational 

abilities as well as in machinery, 
cotton, corn, and hogs? 

It seems to be fashionable to assert 
that we have too many high school 
graduates, too many college students, 
too many lawyers, doctors, teachers, 
mechanics, stenographers, and farm- 
ers. Can we have reached an age 
where there is not satisfying employ- 
ment for all those who wish to work? 
No! I believe that the opportunity 
for successful and satisfying occu- 
pational and social life today is as 
great as ever before if a goal has 
been set with intelligence and ade- 
quate preparation made to achieve 
that goal. I am also convinced that 
there is also an unusual chance for 
‘failure today for those who have 
not thought through their employ- 
ment problems, and who have not 
prepared for any kind of work. 

Predicting future opportunities in 
the world of work is always danger- 
ous. We can only read the history 
of the past, evaluate the present, and 
so reach some conclusions as to the 
future. Today, I shall summarize 
briefly the trends in occupations and 
suggest some opportunities which 
appear on the horizon. 

In the last twenty years, the occu- 
pations which have employed men in 
greatly increasing numbers are: for- 
esters and rangers, general mechanics, 
chauffeurs and truck drivers, floor- 
walkers and foremen in stores, sales- 
persons, designers and draftsmen, 
teachers, engineers, chefs, account- 
ants, and auditors. The occupations 
for men in which employment has 
decreased are: miners, blacksmiths, 
operatives in cigar, tobacco, suit, coat, 
and overall factories, draymen and 
teamsters, conductors on street rail- 
ways, nurses, and stenographers. 

Now, let us consider occupations 
for women. Employment seems to 
have increased for women bakers, 
chauffeurs, commercial travelers, in- 
surance agents, real estate agents, un- 
dertakers, guards and doorkeepers, 
policewomen, clergywomen, trained 
nurses, barbers, hairdressers, and 
manicurists, restaurant and cafeteria 
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operators. Fewer women are being 
hired as farm laborers, dressmakers 
and seamstresses, tailors, dentists, 
operatives in cigar and tobacco fac- 
tories, and mail carriers. These lists 
reveal trends rather than definite 
forecasts, but they do suggest some 
things about the future. Let us dis- 
cuss a few of these occupations and 
the opportunities in them. 

Agriculture —Although the farm- 
er is suffering today from the de- 
pression and the attendant low food 
prices, farming continues to be the 
fundamental industry of our nation. 
It employs more than ten million 
people and produces the food by 
which we live. The use of machin- 
ery has decreased the demand for the 
hired farm laborer, but has increased 
the number of farm owners. Scien- 
tific training and capital enough to 
buy good equipment are becoming of 
greater importance to the farmer 
who would succeed. State agricul- 
tural colleges are placing the most 
expert training within the reach of 
the average student. The dean of 
one such college maintains there was 
never a better time to take up farm- 
ing as a career. 

Industry—Manufacturing, or in- 
dustry, employs over thirteen million 
people — a larger group than any 
other occupation in the United States. 
Of these, only about six per cent 
are administrators or supervisors and 
the remaining ninety-four per cent 
are earning wages through manipu- 
lative skill or unskilled physical labor. 
One increasing field of employment 
is the manufacturing of machinery, 
such as generators, motors, and 
transmission lines. Consequently, a 
growing number of persons are 
needed as mechanics to care for this 
machinery. There is, therefore, op- 
portunity for persons interested in 
this type of mechanical work. The 
automobile division of transportation 
is growing and offers employment to 
expert drivers of automobiles, trucks, 
tractors, and omnibuses, as well as 
to the skilled garage mechanic. The 
recent popularity of aviation seems 
to have produced a temporary sur- 
plus of young aviators. Eventually, 





however, more men will be needed as 
air pilots, aviation engineers, and 
mechanics. 

Commerce and Trade.—The entire 
field of trade, handling money, and 
buying and selling merchandise has 
expanded greatly during the last 
fifteen or twenty years. In many 
cases, overexpansion was punctured 
by the depression, and few companies 
are now increasing their sales forces. 
But with the eventual return of na- 
tional prosperity, business positions 
will be among the first occupations to 
respond. The realm of banking 
seems to offer few immediate oppor- 
tunities. Moneylending institutions 
are essential to modern business, but 
openings in this field will probably 
be for those men and women most 
thoroughly equipped by experience 
and training. 

There is often success today for 
the person who, taking advantage of 
low rentals and low prices, starts in 
business for himself. Case after 
case can be found in which a person 
thrown out of employment has solved 
his problem by working up a small 
business of his own, capitalizing on 
previous business experience, making 
use of his hobby, or venturing on 
some secret ambition. 

Salesmanship.—Salesmanship, in- 
cluding promotion and advertising, 
has become an important part of 
trade and barter. Here personal 
characteristics are most important. 
The salesman who enjoys meeting 
people, who seeks all pertinent knowl- 
edge and experience, and who con- 
siders the best interest of the buyer 
as well as of the seiler, will continue 
to have a future. 

Medicine. — Probably no occupa- 
tion offers a greater future in serving 
mankind than does the science of 
preserving health and human disease. 
The final report of the commission 


on medical education draws this con- * 


clusion: “Although there is an over- 
supply of physicians in the country 
as a whole, there is a relative short- 
age in certain areas because physi- 
cians are concentrated in larger com- 
munities.” There is a definite open- 
ing for the young doctor who is 
willing to locate in a smaller com- 
munity. The general practitioner 
with broad enough training and suf- 
ficient self-confidence to venture 
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away from the specialized fields and 
large hospitals, and to emulate that 
hero of pioneer days—the country 
doctor—will certainly find the way 
open. 

Nursing—A superficial examina- 
tion of the United States census 
would indicate an oversupply of 
nurses, especially in the large cities. 
There is a diminishing demand for 
untrained and practical nurses, but 
an increased demand for well-trained 
nurses who are willing to serve hu- 
manity as county nurses, district 
nurses, and who are willing to go to 
the rural communities. 

The Law.—Lawyers seem to be- 
lieve that their profession is becom- 
ing overcrowded, although census 
reports show a very small percentage 
of increase. Competition doubtless 
grows keener with higher standards 
of living and the increasingly expen- 
sive education required. There are 
fewer than 200,000 lawyers in this 
country, and this profession will con- 
tinue to offer real opportunities to 
those suited and trained to practice 
law. A definite tendency now is for 
law graduates to locate in smaller 
communities and build up a general 
law practice as did their grandfathers. 
This small-town lawyer has an op- 
portunity to develop into a man of 
influence, and from this source have 
come many of our nation’s leaders. 
Conditions in our country today 
should challenge to the study of law 
a group of young men of great integ- 
rity and incorruptibility who will 
resist the temptation to protect 
crime and evade the law, and who 
will hold a vision of service and 
statesmanship. | 

Engineering. — All the principal 
branches of technical engineering, 
chemical, civil, electrical, mechanical, 
are employing increasing groups. The 
number of electrical engineers in the 
United States has more than doubled 
in the last ten years. The average 
high school boy often is attracted to 
engineering without a careful check- 
ing of his own qualifications. Conse- 
quently many engineering students 
fail to pass, and others graduate to 
find themselves without the resource- 
fulness, courage and other outstand- 
ing traits necessary to success in 
their profession. However, for the 
student with great ability, industry, 
and vision, engineering will un- 
doubtedly continue to offer broad op- 
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portunities. New fields will continue 
to open in such realms as power, 
transportation, and invention. 

Probably the outstanding oppor- 
tunity in the future will be for the 
adjustable engineer who has equipped 
himself in several lines so that he 
can combine skill in electricity and 
chemistry perhaps with structural 
engineering, or can shift to meet any 
possible future development. 

Teaching.—There is no oversupply 
of teachers if by teacher we mean one 
who is adequately prepared to carry 
on the program of education needed 
today. There is a great opportunity 
in education, especially for young 
men who wish to enter this field. 
The teaching profession today con- 
sists of eighty-four per cent women 
and sixteen per cent men. 

The Ministry. — Contrary to the 
belief of many, the percentage of 
clergymen in our country remains 
fairly constant, even showing a slight 
increase. Opportunities for minis- 
ters are constantly broadening to in- 
clude educational, social, and admin- 
istrative work so that an ability to 
preach need be only one of many 
qualifications. The world will always 
be in need of a consecrated, well- 
prepared clergy. 

Domestic and Personal Service.— 
Today we find a decided trend away 
from domestic service in the home 
and toward the hotel and restaurant 
and laundry service which supple- 
ments or replaces the home. 

Women barbers, hairdressers, and 
manicurists show an increase of over 
200 per cent in the last ten years. 
Yet a large per cent of the women 
in the United States have not yet 
patronized beauty parlors. The 
young woman with good education, 
painstaking preparation, health, 
charm, business ability, and a flair 
for creating beauty may aspire to 
manage a beauty parlor, to own her 
own business, or she may earn a 
large salary buying, selling, or dem- 
onstrating in the cosmetic business 
world. ’ 

In all the foregoing discussions 
no line has been drawn between oc- 
cupations for men and for women. 
But we cannot ignore the fact that 
probably ninety per cent of all 
women eventually become home- 
makers and that a majority of them 
follow other occupations for less 
than five years. This constitutes a 


special problem. Often the most 
happy solution is found by the girl 
who prepares herself for some occu- 
pation from which she can make a 
logical and profitable transfer when 
she becomes a homemaker, and which 
she might resume without too great 
loss of skill or interest should she 
again become self-supporting. This 
should include any branch of home 
economics or nursing, any line of 
teaching or social work, or any of 
the cultural subjects such as lan- 
guage, literature, art, or music. 

A study of these occupational 
trends leads us to conclude that the 
opportunities of today are for the 
well-prepared person who knows 
where he wants to go and who is 
versatile enough to adjust himself 
to a shifting pathway to his goal. 


« 
Faults 


In speaking of a person’s faults, 
pray don’t forget your own, 

Remember those in homes of glass 
should never throw a stone. 

If we have nothing else to do but 
talk of those who sin, 

Tis better we commence at home, 
and from that point begin. 


We have no right to judge a man 
until he’s fairly tried ; 

Should we not like his company, we 
know the world is wide. 

Some may have faults, and who have 
not?—old as well as young; 

Perhaps we may, for all we know, 
have fifty to their one. 


I’ll tell you of another plan, and find 
it works full well; 

To try our own defects to cure, be- 
fore of others’ tell. 

And though I sometimes hope to be 
not worse than some I know, 

My own shortcomings bid me let the 
faults of others go. 


Then let us all, when we commence 
to slander friend or foe, 

Think of the harm one word may be 
to those who little know. 

Remember, curses frequently, like 
chickens, roost at home; 

Don’t speak of others’ faults until 
you've tried to see your own. 


Rambles in Language 
The word “unquestionably” contains all the 
vowels. 
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Heterogeneous Patterning of Responses 


The September issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER for 1938 carried 
an article under the title, ‘Patterned 
Response Sectioning Technique.’ That 
article was the forerunner of this one. 
Its purpose was to facilitate sectioning 
of oral or written tests and examina- 
tions. This was done by presenting 
arbitrary word or number patterns. 
These patterns substituted for the usual 
uniform answers. With the proper 
number of sections (each produced 
by giving different word or number 
patterns), it was possible for each stu- 
dent in the class to take the same 
examination as others while surrounded 
by classmates each of whom answered 
the same items differently. From two 
to four patterns were suggested as 
optimum in the former article. 

Since that time and on the basis 
of extensive use of the pattern-section- 
ing-technique it occurred to the writer 
that each student might have a sepa- 
rate pattern of his own choosing. Ex- 
tremely independent and reliable re- 
sults were needed in an experiment 
under way at the time, so this type of 
heterogeneous patterning proved en- 
tirely satisfactory. A few simple sug- 
gestions enable the students of a class 


to select their patterns for sectioning 
purposes. Each student should be told 
to think of a four-letter word (four 
different letters), to be borne in mind 
during the test or examination and 
substituted letter by letter for each 
of the usual one, two, three, four 
numbered answers. If part of the test 
is dual choice, then the first and 
second letters suffice, if triple choice 
the first three letters suffice, etc. The 
examination is to be completed in this 
manner and the pattern written below 
the signature on the back of the ex- 
amination as the last thing before the 
paper is passed .to the teacher. 

Recently over 500 Lincoln Memorial 
University students served as subjects 
by either taking an Oral Group Ra- 
tional Learning test or Education test 
in this manner. The teachers and stu- 
dents concerned were very favorably 
impressed with the increased reliability, 
utility, and general trustworthiness of 
the results. The slightly more difficult 
checking of the papers will be more 
than compensated for by the realiza- 
tion that it affords a greater individual- 
ization. 

HENRY F. DICKENSON, 
Lincoln Memorial University, 
Harrogate, Tennessee 








A Community Relationship Program 
(Continued from page twenty-five) 
hearsed. Of course, some numbers 
had been practiced, and one had been 
used on a part of chapel program. 
We do not claim that the program was 
a finished product, but that was not 
the purpose—the objective was to en- 
tertain the patrons and friends, and to 
acquaint them with the everyday ac- 
tivities of the school. From the ex- 
pressions of those present we believe 
that objective was attained. Another 
outcome was noted: the children 
seemed to be prouder of their school, 
this probably due to the favorable 

comments they heard. 


Officers and Resolutions 
(Continued from page thirteen) 
and experience to receive the same salaries 
as elementary teachers. 

We recommend also that sufficient funds 
be made available in order that elementary 
teachers may at least receive the salaries 
recommended by the Tennessee Education 
Association. 

We favor an equal salary schedule for all 
teachers from the first through the twelfth 
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grades, based upon equal years of training 
and successful teaching experience. 

We recommend that the annual meeting of 
the Western Section of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association be held if possible during 
the month of October. 

We commend the president and his co- 
workers for the selection of the general theme 
of the convention: More Emphasis on Health 
and Safety in Education. 

We reaffirm also our belief in the general 
theme of the 1938 convention: Restoring Our 
Moral and Religious Heritage in Public Edu- 
cation. Our democracy was founded by lead- 
ers who believed in the guidance of a Supreme 
Being. If democracy is to survive, this belief 
of our early leaders must be perpetuated in 
ou: schools. 

We recommend that more emphasis be 
placed upon teaching young people the fun- 
damentals of democracy so that they may be 
able to contribute their best in perpetuating 
our democratic ideals. 

We recommend that the grammar school 
program be so planned that, as nearly as 
possible, those pupils who are eliminated 
from school before they complete the high 
school course will be trained to earn a liveli- 
hood and to contribute their best to the 
activities of the community in which they live. 

We endorse the purpose of the Adult Edu- 
cation movement and urge that the school 
people of the state cooperate in making this 
work more effective. 

We wish to express our thanks to the press 
for the publicity given the meetings of the 
convention. 

We wish to express our thanks to all those 





GET A CAREER JOB 
Do You Earn $1,260 to $2,100? 


Why not try to get a Big Paid dependable job 
with the United States Government? Have the 
income justified by your education. Write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. W-210, 
Rochester, N. Y.—free 32-page Civil Service Book, 
with list of positions for teachers and full partic- 
ulars telling you how to qualify for them. 











whe have made this meeting a success; Mr. 
E. C. Ball, superintendent of Memphis City 
Schools; Miss Sue M. Powers, superintendent 
of Shelby County Schools; Mrs. Mary E. John- 
son for the auditorium decorations; the Ex- 
ecutive Committee for the excellent program; 
Mr. H. H. Gnuse, president of the association 
and Mrs. J. H. George, secretary-treasurer, 
for the fine way in which they have planned 
and conducted these meetings; and for the 
excellent arrangement of the exhibits so as 
to relieve congestion in the halls of the 
auditorium; to the business firms for their at- 
tractive and interesting exhibits; to the Mem- 
phis Education Association and the Shelby 
County Teachers Association for the delightful 
entertainment at the University Center on 
Friday evening; to the schools, directors, and 
guest artists who have furnished the beautiful 
music we have enjoyed throughout this con- 
vention, and we wish to go on record as 
recommending that Friday night's musical pro- 
gram of our convention be continued. 
Respectfully submitted, 

H. I. ROLAND, Chairman 

LAURIE CASH 

C. B. ISAMS 

KIT PARKER 

T. D. OZMENT 
Acopted December 9, 1939. 


The following sentences contain words de- 
rived from twelve different languages: The 
ugly (Scandinavian) thug (Hindu) loafed 
(German) at a Damask (Greek) covered 
(French) table (Latin) on the cafe (French) 
balcony (Italian) Wednesday (Anglo-Saxon), 
eating (Anglo-Saxon) goulash (Hungarian) 
and drinking (Anglo-Saxon). He ciphered 
(French) a code (Latin) notation (Latin) from 
a canny (Icelandic) smuggler (Danish) of 
silk (Anglo-Saxon) cargoes (Spanish) on the 
back (Anglo-Saxon) of the paper (Latin) 
menu (French). 
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Si OME FACTS about American Seating Company 
of Interest to School Admimstrators 


The world’s largest plant devoted to manufacture of public seating. 
Most modern equipment for economical production of high grade seating. 


Includes complete foundry, steel forming, ply-wood, architectural woodworking, 
upholstering, carving and finishing departments. 


Factory workers operate on high levels of hour and annual wage, safety, security, 
working and living conditions. 


Extensive laboratories continuously test materials, operations and products, main- 
taining highest possible standards. 


Large corps of inspectors, stationed along production lines, responsible only for in- 
suring flawless products to users. 


Research specialists constantly studying needs, ideals and use-values of seating 
equipment in the schools. 


Skilled engineers and designers continuously developing improved methods, types, 
designs and styles. 


Large warehouses contain stocks ready to serve promptly every school seating 
equipment need. 


Sales and service organization, with branch and distributor offices in principal 
cities from coast to coast, are in easy reach of every school in America. 


Liberal policy of satisfaction guaranteed applies to every sale. This company’s stake 
in complete satisfaction of every user is greater than that of any buyer. 


Millions of units in thousands of schools prove that American products are the best 
seating investment. 


we 


AMERICAN SEATING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 





This office is a source for reliable school supplies and equipment 
1, * Se ; © (o> 
354 Nelson St., S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 
Nashville Office: 150 Third Avenue, North 














LIBRARY BOOKS 


Mail Us Your Library Book List Now for Quotations! 





February 1 is the dead-line date for filing invoices with the Division of School 
Libraries for schools desiring to participate in the first allocation of State Aid funds. 


We Can Handle Your Order for Any of the State-Approved Library Books 





A NEW BOOK ON TENNESSEE 


TENNESSEE: A Guide to the Volun- 
teer State. Compiled by the Federal 
Writers’ Project of the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. Viking. $2.50. 
This is one of the famous American 

Guide series which contains much valu- 

able information about Tennessee in 

relation to its historical, social, eco- 
nomic and cultural background. 

This book would be an important 
addition to any elementary or second- 
ary school library. It is approved for 
purchased with State Aid. 

Order from the TENNESSEE BOOK 

COMPANY. 

* 


ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


We distribute the following approved 
encyclopedias in Tennessee: 
Encyclopedia Britannica—Encyclope- 
dia Americana—Columbia Encyclope- 
dia—New Champlin Cyclopedia for 
Young Folks—Lincoln Library of Es- 
sential Information—Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences. 


BOOKS OF REGIONAL INTEREST 

We specialize in the handling of ap- 
proved library books on Tennessee and 
the South that are particularly suitable 


for the school libraries of our state. 


REBINDING 
We are glad to quote prices and han- 
dle any order of library books that are 
to be rebound. This work is done for 


us by 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
BINDERY COMPANY 


a certified library bindery whose work 


meets the Class A specifications. 


We can have the books rebound in 
library buckram or du Pont fabrikoid. 
Books can also be resewed and recased 


in the original covers. 


Buy Your Library Books in Tennessee 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Wholesale Book Distributors 


172 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 




















